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INTRODUCTION 


CHOISY-LE-ROI 

As  all  the  world  may  not  be  conversant  with  the 
exact  locality  of  Chx^iajr-lp-Ij.pi,  a  word  or  two  on 
that  point  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

To  the  south-east  of  Paris,  about  two  or  three 
leagues  distant  from  the  city,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  those  verdant  slopes  which,  from  Ver- 
sailles to  the  Seine,  successively  disclose  Le 
Plessis,  Fontenoy,  Bourg-la-Reine,  L'Hay,  and 
Chevilly,  and  hard  by  the  last  mentioned  place 
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were   situated,   in  days   gone   by,   the    castle   of 
Choisy  and  a  large  village. 

The  large  village  has  become  a  little  town, 
but  the  castle  has  ceased  to  exist. 

This  castle  was  originally  a  simple  hunting 
box,  a  halting  place  for  rest  and  refreshment 
when  the  day's  sport  was  over. 

Loui^  XV  purchased  it  in  1739,  and  after- 
wards beautified  it,  and  presented  it  as  "a  resid- 
ence to  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  his  favourite. 

Even  therrtTwas  a  magnificent  and  charming 
abode.  ^sCnsajSEF  built  it,  and  it  consisted  of  a 
centre  block  and  two  horse-shoe  wings,  the 
whole  enclosed  by  gates  of  bronze. 

The  grounds  were  laid  out  after  designs  by 
Le  Notre,  aricTextended  as?ar  as  the  '  flowery 
banks  lapped  by  the  Seine.' 

In  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  their 
wealth  of  mythological  statuary,  due  to  the 
chisels  of  Puget  and  Girardon,  they  rivalled 
the  grounds  of  Sceaux. 

Nevertheless,  the  castle  of  Choisy  was,  later 
on,  invested  with  new  splendours,  at  the  fairy 
hands  of  her  who  succeeded  Madame  de  Chateau- 
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roux,  and,  by  reason  of  its  artistic  treasures,  could 
vie  with  the  most  celebrated  residences.  We 
shall  return  to  it  by  and  by. 

The  entrance  to  the  castle  —  through  the 
bronze  gates  already  mentioned — was  flanked  by 
two  small  lodges,  one  allotted  to  the  head  gar- 
dener, and  the  other  to  the  porter  and  his  family. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1764,  towards  ten  o'clock, 
a  light  was  still  visible  in  the  porter's  lodge,  amid 
the  darkness  of  a  wet  and  gloomy  night.  All 
else  around  appeared  to  sleep. 

The  porter,  Mesnard,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
son,  Frangois,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty, 
were  still  awake. 

Their  countenances  and  attitudes  betokened 
profound  sadness.  The  woman's  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping,  and  her  husband,  an  old  man 
whose  face  gave  evidence  of  energy  and  loyalty, 
appeared  no  less  overcome  by  grief. 

'  We  shall  never  see  her  again.'  he  sa.idT  'and 
that  will  be  the  sorrow  of  my  declining  years.  I 
shall  find  no  consolation  for  that/  _ 

'There  are  many  others  who  feel  as  we  do,' 
replied  the  woman.  '  For  who  Js  there  here 
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who  does  not  love  her  ?  This  country  only  lived 
by  her  bounty.  Her  charity  was  inexhaustible. 
Thanks  to  her,  the  village  has  from  nothing 
become  a  small  town.' 


*-And  how  good  she  was  to  her  dependents  t 

She  was  none  of  your  selfish,  capricious  ladies, 
indifferent  to  long  and  faithful  service,  and  dis- 
missing their  servants  for  nothing.  We  owe  her 
twenty  years  oflmypiiiess.  Why  did  she  leave 

*/  4/  'II  V 

us  three  days  ago  ?  Why  has  she  gone  to  die  at 
Versailles  ?  Even  at  this  late  hour,  if  she  had 
deigned  to  die  in  our  midst,  this  deserted  castle 
would  be  filled  by  a  united  and  prayerful  crowd. 
We,  even  we,  might  have  knelt  in  the  mortuary 
chapel  and  gazed  on  the  dead  body  of  her  whose 
beauty  and  grace  was  wont  to  charm  our  eyes  !  I 
tell  you,  I  shall  find  no  consolation  ! ' 

'  And  as  for  me,'  added  Frangois,  '  if  I  were 
the  King  I  should  die  of  despair.  But  there  is  no 
danger  of  that — the  King  ' — 

'  Silence,'  said  his  father.  '  Sorrow  is  turning 
your  brain.  I  verily  believe  you  were  going 
to  speak  ill  of  the  king.' 

Who  was  the  dying  woman  of 
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spoke  ?       Whose    was    that    good    heart,    that 
charitable    soul^  that   ravishing   beauty  ? 

You  have,   no  doubt,   divined  the  answer— 
not,  in  all  probability,  from  any  knowledge  you 
have  gained  elsewhere  (for  historians  have  dealt 
harshly,  and  romance  writers  often  unjustly  with 
her),  but  from  thetitle  of  this  work. 

Yes,  it  was  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour,. 
who,  conscious  that  her  end  was  drawing  nigh, 

had  left  her.^castle  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  and  had  been 

__^<-     ~^. 
con^fiyed  to  Versailles,  to  the  palace  of  her  (royal 

VJ "  " 

lovery 

She  had  died  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  our 
tale  begins,  on  the  15th  of  April,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two. 

The  Marquise,  as  .the  honest  porter's  family^ 
described  her,  was  truly  very  generous  and  very 
active  in  good  works  j  but  she  had  benefited 
many  who  were  ungrateful,  and  those  whom  ~she 
had  overwhelmed  with  kindness  only  waited  for 
her  death  to  tear  her  in  pieces.  She  was  quickly 
forgotten^- 

Some  have  pictured  her^  to  us  as  a  shanie^ 
Jess    courtesan ;    others    as    a   being    who,    to    a 
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refined  depravity,  united  a  vindictive  and  cruel 
spirit. 

We  have  been  told  of  royal  orgies  with  la 
Pompadour  ;  she  has  been  accused  of  having  been 
the  creatress  and  the  procuress  of  the  famous 
Parc-aux-Cerfs.  So  much  for  the  courtesan. 

She  has  been  accused  of  having  abused  her 
influence  to  multiply  the  lettres  de  cachet,  and  of 
having  avenged  a  mere  joke  by  having  Mazers 
de  Latude  shut  up  in  the  Bastille.  So  much  for 
the  vindictive  and  cruel  woman. 

Her  hand  was  assumed  to  be  visible  in  all 
the  corruptions  and  misfortunes  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. 

But  he  who  is  anxious  to  prove  too  much 
proves  nothing. 

And  we  are  prepared  to  say  the  same  in 
regard  to  those  who  would  fain  hold  the  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XV  up  to  us  as  a  model  of  all  the 
virtues.  But  we  may,  perhaps,  arrive  at  an 
accurate  judgment  concerning  her,  seeing  that 
she  has  left  behind  her  the  story  of  herself  and 
others,  and  we  may  realise  a  just  idea  of  the 
events  which  led  to  her  playing  such  different 
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parts  in  novels  and  the  theatre,  and  of  the 
gallantries  of  which  she  was  the  heroine  or  the 
inspiring  genius  —  of  Latude  and  Mdlle.  de 
Romans,  for  instance,  of  the  Bastille  and  the 
Parc-aux-Cerfs. 

The  life  ofjuhe  famous  Marquise  is  bound  up 
with  those  of  all  the  illustrious  personages  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV  —  statesmen,  financiers,  poets, 
artists,  aj^pJiQxJsogh^^ 
Fontenelle,    DuclosMarmontel     Berni       Cre- 


billon,  Leguay,  Parrocel,  Bouchardon,  Boucher, 
Karl  Yanloo,  Latour,  Watteau,  Cochin.  We 
are  enumerating  them  at  hap-hazard,  and  are 
omitting  some  of  the  best  of  them. 

Choisy  Jaadjtscourt,  like  Versailles  ;  and  the 
favourite,  who  jvas 


herself  had  her  ladies_and  lords-in-waiting.  Her 
first  lady  of  the^bedchainber  was  Madame 
d'Hausset  ;  Prince  d'Henin,  of  the  family  of  Croi 
d'Havre,  was  her  lord-in-waiting,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  Princess  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and  held 
her  fan  and  prayer  book  close  to  her  seat  in 
church. 

When  she  was  at  home  she  never  rose  from 
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her  chair  for  anybody,  not  even  for  Princes  of 
the  Blood,  frequently  under  the  pretext  that  she 
was  indisposed ;  she  returned  no  visits,  not  even 
in  the  case  of  titled  duchesses,  and,  one  Easter, 
allusion  was  made  to  these  prerogatives  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  in  the  following  lines  : 


1  The  birth  of  Jesus  made, 

At  Court  a  stir  indeed, 
And  Louis  in  a  coach  drove  off 

To  Pompadour  with  speed. 
Said  he,  "The  Child  we'll  go  and  see," 

Said  she,  "  No,  not  at  all ; 
They'd  better  bring  the  Child  to  me, 

I  never  make  a  call."  ' 


She  had  become  a  power  in  the  State  and  to 
the  detriment  of  France.  After  having  been 
more  than  the  Queen,  she  exercised  greater  sway 
in  the  government  than  the  King. 

But,  for  the  present,  we  have  no  judgment  to 
pass  on  her.  She  will  be  judged  from  the  pages 
where  she  relates  all  that  she  desired  should  be 
known  of  her  life,  and  of  the  men  and  events  of  her 
day. 

But  to  return  to  the  porter  of  the  castle  and 
his  family 
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The  reprimand  administered  by  old  Mesnard 
had  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation.  In  those 
days  paternal  authority  still  had  some  weight, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  had  been 
the  case.  Frangois  held  his  tongue  and  restrained 
his  feeling  of  anger  against  the  lover  of  the  good 
Marquise. 

Frangois  had  no  love  for  Louis  XV. 

And  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  was,  because  the  love  of  the  King 
for  the  Marquise  had  been  dead  for  a  long 
time. 

The  second,  because  he,  Frangois,  had  loved 
her. 

He  bore  him  a  grudge  because  he  had  not 
made  her  happy,  and  because  he  had  been  the  sole 
possessor  of  her  heart. 

His  mother  had  divined  this 

She  pitied  his  distress. 

'  Frangois/  she  said  to  him,  '  go  to  bed ;  it  is 
high  time.  Light  a  lantern,  for  at  this  hour 
in  this  unhappy  castle  darkness  reigns  supreme.' 

And  as  she  spoke  she  brought  him  a  light. 

Her  son  had  a  small  room  in  the  attics  of  the 
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main  building,  occupied  only  two  days  previously 
by  a  crowd  of  servants. 

The  Marquise,  prior  to  her  departure  for 
Versailles,  had  parted  with  nearly  all  those 
whom  she  had  not  taken  with  her,  with  the 
majority,  in  fact,  the  Mesnard  family  excepted. 

After  having  said  good-night  to  his  parents 
and  left  their  house,  Frangois  found  himself 
alone ;  he  bent  his  steps,  lantern  in  hand,  in  the 
direction  of  a  servants'  entrance,  situated  in  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  central  block,  the  key  of  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  father's  house. 

He  entered  and  slowly  made  his  way  up  a 
narrow  spiral  staircase,  but  when  he  reached  the 
landing  on  the  first  floor,  he  stopped  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  as  if  his  breath  failed  him,  at  the 
same  time  seeking  with  his  hand  to  stifle  the 
beating  of  his  heart. 

A  strange  idea  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

It  was  to  penetrate  into  the  room  once 
occupied  by  the  Marquise,  and  gaze  on  the  spots 
where  she  had  lived,  suffered,  and  loved. 

To  gaze  on  all  that  had  shared  in  her  life,  all 
that  she  had  animated  by  her  presence,  illumined 
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by  her  glances,  brightened  by  her  smile,  con- 
secrated by  her  sigh,  and  by  her  touch. 

To  contemplate  her  image  in  the  works  of 
Boucher  and  Latour. 

He  had  relieved  his  father  of  the  keys.  He 
ventured,  then,  into  the  room  of  the  great  lady 
whom  he  had  loved  afar  off,  in  the  hidden  recesses 
and  torment  of  his  heart,  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  of  a  romantic  devotion  whose  opportunity 
never  came. 

The  attraction  for  him  was  not  the  large  room 
where  he  found  himself  first  of  all. 

He  crossed,  with  rapid  step,  the  spacious  recep- 
tion rooms,  where,  nevertheless,  everything  spoke 
of  her ;  for  the  furniture,  pictures,  ornaments, 
everything  was  in  that  charming  style  to  which 
she  has  left  her  name. 

Then  he  entered  the  small  room,  still  warm 
with  her  inner  life. 

He  gazed  on  her  boudoir,  and  the  tables 
strewn  with  her  drawings,  her  etchings,  and  her 
scattered  pencil  sketches ;  all  that  her  artistic 
nature  had  utilised  for  her  own  creations,  or 
wherewith  to  inspire  sculptors,  painters,  and 
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architects  with  the  wonders  of  the  royal 
residences  or  the  embellishments  of  Paris. 

After  the  studio  came  the  library. 

The  Marquise  had  a  library  of  rare  and 
serious  books,  but  she  had  but  a  moderate 
taste  for  reading.  A  book  to  her  was  not  a 
means  of  recreation,  but  of  instruction. 

In  the  library  she  occasionally  held  council 
with  the  ministers. 

Frangois  Mesnard  quickly  crossed  this  dull 
room,  which  communicated  with  a  small  one, 
where  only  two  arm-chairs  were  to  be  seen. 
This  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  tete-a-tete ; 
consecrated  to  those  long  talks,  during  which 
the  favourite,  with  a  smile  or  a  word,  combated 
the  weariness  or  ill-humour  of  her  royal  lover. 
Madame  d'Hausset  alone  was  privileged  to 
be  present  at  these  interviews.  '  They  paid 
no  more  attention  to  me,'  she  narrates,  '  than 
to  a  dog  or  a  cat  lying  on  the  hearthrug.' 

Adjoining  this  room  were  the  dining-room,  the 
bedroom,  and  dressing-room,  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 

The  low-born  and  desolate  Frangois  had  crossed 
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the  domains  of  the  artist  and  the  fine  lady  without 
any  bitter  feeling;  but  in  the  home  of  the  woman 
his  heart  began  to  beat  once  more. 

As  he  opened  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  slight  noise. 

He  was  not  superstitious.  That  sort  of  thing 
was  not  in  vogue  at  Choisy-le-Roi  at  that  epoch. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  afraid  and  remained 
motionless. 

He  listened,  and  heard  a  sound  like  that  of 
a  leaf  of  a  book  being  turned  over. 

'  Perhaps,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  a  window  has 
been  left  open,  and  some  sheets  of  paper  are  rust- 
ling in  the  wind.' 

His  first  instinctive  impulse  had  been  to  darken 
his  lantern,  and,  as  he  looked  down,  he  perceived 
under  the  door,  where  the  carpet  had  by  chance 
been  disarranged,  a  minute  ray  of  light. 

Although  it  struck  him  as  being  peculiar,  he 
hesitated  to  believe  his  eyes.  He  bent  down. 

It  was  a  light. 

But  how  could  it  be  ?  Was  there  anybody  in 
the  Marquise's  bedroom  ?  Who  could  it  be  ? 
How  could  they  have  got  there  ? 
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His  first  idea  was  that  he  had  to  do  with 
a  thief,  and,  without  thinking  that  he  was 
unarmed,  he  went  in  without  hesitation. 

Surprise  !  By  the  light  of  a  single  candle, 
several  persons  were  engaged  in  making  up 
parcels.  Every  piece  of  furniture  was  covered 
with  them,  and  the  drawers  were  placed  pell- 
mell  on  the  carpet.  Even  the  bed  had  not 
escaped  the  search  of  these  rascals,  and  had 
been  stripped. 

At  the  sight  of  the  young  man  the  thieves 
cried  out,  and  several  of  them  made  their  way 
into  the  dressing-room,  the  back  staircase  to 
which  had  been  made  use  of  by  them. 

1  Thieves  !  Help  ! '  shouted  Frangois,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  was  bravely  rushing  forward  to  seize 
the  parcels  within  his  reach,  when  one  of  the 
persons,  who  had  recovered  from  his  fright,  fired 
a  pistol  straight  at  his  breast. 

The  unfortunate  youth  fell  down  on  the  floor. 

A  moment  later  the  thieves  had  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  old  Mesnard,  who  had  not  yet 
gone  to  bed,  had  heard  the  report  of  the  shot, 
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and  rushed,  first  of  all,  to  get  his  gun,  and  then 
his  keys. 

One  key  was  missing. 

Without  wasting  precious  time  in  trying  to 
account  for  its  disappearance,  he  took  the  key 
of  the  second  staircase — that  by  which  the 
thieves  had  effected  their  entrance — hastened 
to  it,  and  found  the  door  wide  open. 

A  still  more  cruel  surprise  awaited  him. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  son,  took  him  up  in 
his  arms,  and  placed  him  on  the  disarranged  bed 
of  the  dead  woman. 

Frangois  was  still  alive. 

He  then  ran  down  stairs  again  and  called  his 
wife,  and  the  pair  lavished  on  their  son  all  the 
care  that  his  condition  required.  The  bullet  had 
lacerated  the  flesh  in  its  course  from  left  to  right 
on  the  surface  of  the  chest.  At  the  moment 
when  the  shot  was  fired  Frangois  had  fainted ; 
his  wound  was  in  no  way  dangerous. 

On  the  following  day  his  father,  seated  at  his 
bedside,  asked  him  for  the  details  of  his  adven- 
ture. 

1  I  thought  I  saw  a  light  in  the  room/  replied 
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Frangois,  '  but  I  was  not  certain  enough  about  it 
to  rouse  you,  nor  easy  enough  in  my  own  mind 
to  go  to  my  room.  I,  therefore,  went  as  far  as 
the  first  floor.  At  first  I  did  not  discover  any- 
thing suspicious ;  nothing  appeared  to  be  dis- 
arranged, and  there  was  complete  silence,  but 
when  I  entered  the  little  blue  room,  I  heard  a 
noise  close  to  me.  I  opened  the  door,  I 
shouted,  "  Help  !  Thieves  ! "  Four  or  five 
persons  were  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
packing  up  parcels,  and  one  of  them  immedi- 
ately fired  almost  point  blank  at  me  with  a 
pistol/ 

'  Four  or  five,  you  say  ? ' 

<Yes.' 

'  What  sort  of  men  were  they  ? ' 

1  They  had  not  the  vagabond  appearance  of 
highway  robbers.  They  wore  ordinary  civilian 
clothes,  and  the  man  who  tried  to  shoot  me  had  a 
military  air  about  him.7 

'  And  the  parcels — were  they  voluminous  ? ' 

'  No,  but  I  had  not  time  to  take  much  notice  of 
them.  They,  no  doubt,  contained  jewels  and  lace.' 

1  No,'  said  the  old  porter  with  a  mysterious 
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smile.'  I  have  found  the  jewels  and  lace  belong- 
ing to  the  Marquise  all  correct.  Not  a  single 
article  of  value  has  been  stolen.  These  men  were 
not  thieves.' 

'  What  were  they  ? '  asked  Frangois. 

1  Police  spies.' 

'  And  the  parcels  ? ' 

'  Simply  contained  the  correspondence  and 
secret  papers  of  the  Marquise.' 

'Then  it  must  have  been  M.  Berryer,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  who  planned  the 
enterprise.' 

'  Either  he  or  somebody   else.7 

'  D'Argenson  ?    Maurepas  ? ' 

Mesnard  shook  his  head. 

'  You  do  not  understand.  If  it  had  been  as 
you  suspect,  the  lieutenant  of  police  would  have 
come  here  himself  in  broad  daylight.  I  will  tell 
you,  Frangois,  what  has  happened.  You 
know  that  the  Marquise  was  not  fond  of 
writing.  With  pencils,  pallets,  etching  needles, 
and  brushes  she  was  familiar,  but  she  had 
no  love  for  a  pen.  Nevertheless,  she  wrote 
a  great  deal  during  the  last  few  months — so 
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much  so,  that  one  day  Madame  d'Hausset,  who 
was  already  alarmed  by  the  state  of  her  health, 
said  to  her,  "  You  write  too  much,  Madame. 
Have  you  undertaken  a  long  work  ? " 

' "  I   am   writing   the    History    of    France," 
replied  the  Marquise. 

' "  How   is    that   possible    without   books   to 
refer  to  ? " 

'  "  I  am  writing  from  memory  alone,  and  of 
those  things  which  I  remember  most  clearly." 

'  This  reply  was  no  doubt  repeated. 

'The  King,  whose  visits  to  Choisy  had,  for 
some  time  past,  become  more  and  more  rare,  both 
understood  and  appreciated  the  particular  chapter 
of  the  History  of  France,  on  which  Madame  de 
Pompadour  was  busy,  and  he  was  jiaturally 
annoyed.  He  must  have  communicated  his 
suspicions  and  his  fears  to  the  lieutenant  of 
police  who  sent  these  men  to  us.' 

'  Then  that  is  all  the  mystery.' 

.'  Not  all/  replied  old  Mesnard. 

'Ah!' 

*  The  most  curious  and  most  serious  feature  of 
the  affair  is  this.     The  King  wished  to  get  rid 
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of  the  reminiscences  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
but  amid  the  heap  of  papers  which  have  been 
carried  off  to  him,  he  will  find  nothing.  The 
Marquise  had  a  presentiment  of  what  has 
happened,  and  placed  her  memoirs  in  a  secure 
place.  They  are  saved. 

'  Some  days  before  her  departure,  the  Marquise 
sent  Madame  d'Hausset  for  me. 

'  It  was  in  the  evening.  She  was — I  think  I 
see  her  now — seated  in  her  easy  chair,  close  to  a 
fire,  the  heat  of  which  was  carefully  moderated 
by  her  maid,  for  the  weather  was  already  warm. 
She  was  dressed  as  usual,  with  all  the  exquisite 
taste  and  care  which  concealed  the  ravages  of  her 
long  illness,  even  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
her  daily. 

'  Nevertheless,  her  large  blue  eyes  had  a 
feverish  light  in  them.  The  pretty  dimples, 
sung  by  M.  de  Bernis,  were  no  longer  visible 
in  her  cheeks ;  her  hands  were  thin  and  wan. 

'When  I  appeared,  she  made  Madame 
d'Hausset  a  sign  to  leave  us.  Then  she  said  to 
rne — 

'  "  Mesnard,  you  have  been  twenty  years  in 
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my  service.  I  have  learned  to  know  you.  You 
are  a  faithful  servant,  and  an  honest  man." 

'  "  My  life  belongs  to  Madame  la  Marquise," 
I  replied. 

1  "  I  have  no  need  of  your  life,  my  friend;  but 
I  have  need  of  you  to  undertake  a  confidential 
mission.  I  have  about  me  a  packet  of  papers 
which  I  can  neither  take  to  Versailles,  nor  leave 
at  Choisy-le-Eoi.  Here  it  is." 

'  She  handed  me  a  sealed  packet  of  papers. 

'  "  It  must  be  handed  secretly  to  my  brother, 
the  Marquis  de  Marigny.  You  will  promise  me 
this  ? ' 

i  "  I  swear  it,  Madame  la  Marquise." 

'  "  Listen  to  me,  carefully,  Mesnard.  Nobody 
in  the  world,  not  even  the  King,  must  have  a 
suspicion  of  this." 

1  "  When  am  I  to  perform  this  duty  ?  "  I  asked. 

1  She  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  a 
cloud  of  sorrow  passed  suddenly  over  her  face. 

'  "  The  King  will  not  come,"  she  murmured. 

'  Then,  almost  with  a  smile,  she  said, 

1  "If  I  am  to  die  near  him,  I  must  go  to  Ver- 
sailles— and  quickly,  for  my  days  are  numbered." 
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*  "  Oh,  Madame  !  "  I  exclaimed,  falling  on  my 
knees. 

*  "  Rise,  Mesnard  ;  be  yourself.    To-morrow  I 
shall  leave   for  Versailles,   and   when   you  learn 
that    Madame   de    Pompadour  is   no   more,   and 
that  her  mortal  remains  rest  in  the  vault  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Capucins  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
then,  my  friend,  you  will  seek  out  M.  de  Marigny 
in  Paris,  and  hand  over  to  him  what  I  have  just 
•entrusted  to  you." 

'  I  bowed  and  withdrew. 

;  A  moment  afterwards  I  was  rejoined  by 
Madame  d'Hausset,  who  gave  me  a  hundred 
louis  for  the  expenses  of  my  journey. 

*  How  came  it  that   Madame  de  Pompadour 
-chose  one  of  the   humblest  of  her  servants   for 
such  a  mission  ?     Possibly  because  -suspicion  was 
not  so  likely  to  fall  on  him. 

'And  now,  my  dear  Frangois,  I  am  going  to  set 
out  for  Paris.  If  anything  should  happen  to  me, 
you  will  go  to  Paris,  find  M.  de  Marigny  and  tell 
him  all  you  know.' 
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An  hour  after  this  conversation  took  place, 
old  Mesnard  was  on  his  journey.  He  accom- 
plished it  without  accident,  and  handed  to  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny  his  sister's  packet  of  papers. 

The  Marquis  died  in  1781,  and  his  art 
treasures,  which  were  most  valuable,  and  his 
library  were  sold  by  auction.  Among  the 
volumes  sold  there  was  one  which,  under  a 
false  title  and  binding,  contained  the  manu- 
script of  the  Secret  Memoirs  which  we  are  now 
publishing  to  the  world. 

The  purchaser,  happy  in  his  treasure  trove, 
made  no  complaint  of  the  deception.  He  pub- 
lished the  Memoirs  in  Holland. 

The  w^ork  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 

For  the  men  of  its  own  time  it  does  not 
contain  a  single  line  which  is  not  interesting,  but 
it  is  not  so  for  us.  We  have,  therefore,  omitted 
the  political  dissertations  and  have  only  preserved 
what  is  romantic  and  dramatic.  Anecdotes, 
curious  pictures,  and  dramas,  abound  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquise,  and  we  feel  certain 
that,  freed  from  the  political  passages  now  out  of 
date,  and  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  few 
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annotations,  these  curious  Memoirs  of  the  most 
celebrated  woman  of  the  eighteenth  century  will 
have  the  same  success  now  that  fell  to  their  lot  a 
hundred  years  ago. 


rB  serbing  to  tluctbate  the 
ot  the  |Cife  of  JKatiame  la 
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CHAPTER  I 

MONSIEUR  AND  MADAME  POISSON 

JEANNE  ANTOINETTE  PQISSQN,  Marquise  de  Pom- 
padour, was  born  in  Paris  in  1722.  _Her  father, 
Antoine  Poisson/  was  the  son  of  a  weaver 
belonging  to  the  little  village  of  Prevencheres, 
near  Langres ;  her  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Mothe,  a  Government 
contractor. 

Her  origin  was,  therefore,  a  very  modest  one, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  jrfjn  it  ; 
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and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  nobody  ever- 
reproached  her  in  regard  to  it,  except  those 
who  were  no  better  born  than  herself. 

Before  he  rose  to  the  high  position  to  which 
he  subsequently  attained,  Antoine  Poisson,  who 
went  to  Paris  during  the  war  of  1700,  was  at 
first  attached,  in  a  subordinate  position,  to  the 
commissariat  of  the  army,  but  subsequently  tilled 
the  most  responsible  posts  in  the  employ  of  the 
firm  of  Paris  Brothers. 

The  commencenientof  his, career  was  laborious 
and  beset  \vith__difficiiltiesr 

I  will  only  say  one  word  on  this  topic. 

Public  ignorance  in  regard  tofinancial 
matters  allow^d___Jih£^-JB£gejit,_^Monseigneur 
Philippe  d'Orleans,  to  effect  a  political  diversion 
by  sacrificing,  to  public  opinion,  the  financiers 
who  had  rendered  very  great  service,  and 
without  whom  Marshal  de  Villars  would  not 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  campaign. 

How  could  any  stand  have  been  made  against 
allied  Europe  without  the  millions  of  Crozat, 
Samuel  Bernard,  and  de  Ranibouillet  ? 

The  treasury  was  empty. 
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But  when  the  danger  was  over  the  saint 
was  laughed  at. 

And,  as  the  distress  continued,  the  bankers 
were  thrown  overboard  to  the  discontented 
multitude. 

Nay,  more — renewing  the  acts  against  the 
Jews,  which  dated  from  the  time  of  Philippe- 
Auguste,  the  tribunal  of  the  Chambre  Ardente, 
was  instituted  against  these  bankers,  who  were 
called  extortioners. 


Weep,  weep,  ye  heroes  of  finance, 

Your  happy  days  are  past ; 
The  Regent  wills  that  ye  shall  be 

Dishonoured  and  outcast. 
He'll  skin  Desmarets  bit  by  bit, 
And  get  him  ready  for  the  spit, 
And  devil  a  one  of  all  who  hear 
Will  heave  a  sigh  or  shed  a  tear. 


The  Regent  thought  of  recovering  himself  by 
the  aid  of  his  Scotch  banker,  Law. 

M.  Antoine  Poisson  found  himself  com- 
promised in  this  affair.  He  was  obliged  to  fly. 
And  if  it  were  permissible  to  joke  on  such  a 
painful  subject,  I  should  say  that  the  laurels 
of  Villars  prevented  him  from  sleeping. 
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Two  years  previously  to  this,  he  had  married. 

In  Mdlle.  de  La  Mothe,  he  married  a  girl  of 
touching  beauty,  and  a  mind  at  once  earnest  and 
acute. 

By  this  marriage,  he  had  a  little  daughter, 
Jeanne  Antoinette,  whom  he  adored. 

The  threats  of  the  Grand  Chatelet  threw  the 
family  into  despair. 

What — after  such  hard  work  to  attain  to  for- 
tune, and  find  yourself  reduced  to  a  choice 
between  imprisonment  and  exile  ! 

Fortunately,  the  chief  clerk  in  the  house  of 
Paris  Brothers  had,  in  his  wife,  a  sound  head, 
a  brave  heart,  and  a  truly  graceful  and  beautiful 
woman — never  a  detrimental  element. 

Madame  Poisson  was  indefatigable  in  her 
efforts  to  arrest  the  proceedings  against  her 
husband.  Through  her  father,  M.  de  La  Mothe, 
she  belonged  to  the  financial  world  ;  by  means  of 
her  receptions,  her  wit  and  her  grace,  the  Parisian 
world,  partial  to  wit,  and  enamoured  of  beauty, 
belonged  to  her. 

We  know  all  that  the  Dutch  pamphlets  of 
Maurepas  hinted,  and  what  M.  de  Voltaire,  too 
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forgetful  of  the  goodness  of  M.  de  Turneheim, 
said  in  regard  to  this  subject,  but  it  is  certain 
that  if  Madame  Poisson  did  all  she  could  to 
arrest  the  proceedings  against  her  husband,  it 
was  because  she  loved  him  !  Besides — 

One  does  not  recoil  before  any  sacrifice,  for  the 
being  one  loves.  The  greater  the  sacrifice,  the 
more  one  feels  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Assuredly,  the  part  of  solicitress,  when  the 
actress  is  not  ugly,  has  its  perils,  but  it  has  all 
the  more  glory.  A  prude  would  have  allowed 
her  husband  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Grand 
Chatelet. 

Thanks  to  these  relations  with  the  fermiers- 
generaux,  Madame  Poisson  saved  her  husband. 
She  was  maligned,  but  that  did  not  astonish  her. 
Did  not  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  found 
a  very  natural  support  in  M.  Paris  de  Mont- 
martel,  that  the  latter,  in  aiding  his  chief  clerk, 
was  only  paying  a  debt,  and  that  he  looked  with 
the  eyes  of  a  father  on  the  young  Antoinette. 

Gossip  of  this  kind  is  the  rule. 

No  more  importance  need  be  attached  to  it 
than  to  those  who  sought  to  tarnish  the  relations 
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between  Madame  Poisson  and  the  farmer-general 
Lenormand  Turneheim. 

One  really  painful  reflection  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make  more  than  once,  arises  out  of  all 
this. 

Whence  do  these  calumnies  emanate  ? 

Prom  those  who  are  indifferent  about  us? 
No.  From  our  enemies  ?  No.  From  whom,  then  ? 

From  those  who  were  the  constant  and  wel- 
comed guests  of  Madame  Poisson  and  M.  de 
Montmartel,  from  those  we  call  and  believe  to  be 
our  friends. 

Madame  Poisson  at  that  time  received  some 
of  the  wits,  poets,  and  artists* who  were  destined 
subsequently  to  meet  her  daughter,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  at  Choisy — Voltaire,  Maupertius, 
Cahusac,  Montesquieu,  and  others  less  cele- 
brated— charming  ingrates  ! 

The  pride  of  certain  natures  compensates  itself 
for  being  reduced  to  accept  favours  by  indulging 
in  bantering  displeasure. 

They  end  by  biting  the  hand  they  have  kissed. 

We  shall  very  soon  see  proof  of  this. 

Madame   Poisson   thought   she  saw  her  own 
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rare  beauty  living  again  in  that  of  her  daughter, 
but  she  also  wished  to  secure  for  her  a  crown  of 
knowledge,  and  to  endow  her  young  intelligence 
with  all  the  solid  and  attractive  learning  which 
she  herself  had  been  careful  to  acquire.  I  have 
already  mentioned  mathematics,  history,  and  the 
fine  arts. 

To  accomplish  this,  she  gave  her  the  best 
masters  after  herself;  for  she  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  financial  problems,  and  had  cultivated 
that  innate  taste  for  the  arts  without  which  educa- 
tion goes  for  nothing. 

Antoinette  surpassed  her  fondest  hopes. 

&• 
Her  love  for  the  beautiful  was  as  natural  as 

her  breathing. 

Accomplishments  and  the  more  serious  forms 
of  art  formed  her  taste  and  developed  those 
natural  gifts  which  she  already  inherited  from 
her  mother — grace  both  in  carriage  and  gesture. 

Before  she  was  fifteen  years  old  she  drew  and 
etched  admirably. 

She  played  on  the  lute  and  the  basse.*     At 

*  A  fashionable  instrument  of  that  day  which  displayed  to 
perfection  aU  the  rounded  contours  of  a  woman,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  paintings  of  Mieris. 

C 
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the  receptions  of  her  mother,  who  was  intimate 
with  the  philosophical  party  and  all  the  farmers- 
general,  she  was  initiated  into  the  ideas  and  the 
passions  of  the  Parisian  world. 

Madame  Poisson,  at  a  very  early  date, 
conceived  the  most  lofty  destiny  for  her 
daughter. 

Antoinette  was  a  woman  at  an  age  ^when 
the  majority  uf^girls^are  only  children.  The 
ancients,  in  their  charming  plastic  allegories, 
would  have  pourtrayed  her  as  the  sister  of  fair 
Hebe. 

She,  therefore,  tasted  very  early  in  life  the 
most  delicious  and  intoxicating  of  all  pleasures— 
that  of  pleasing,  and  very  soon  she  also  ex- 
perienced the  strange  and  ecstatic  uneasiness 
which  the  first  revelations  of  love  produce  in  the 
virgin  heart. 

Her  mother,  whom  nothing  escaped,  spoke  of 
it  to  M.  Lenormand  de  Turneheim  one  day,  when 
the  latter  reproached  her  for  not  having  brought 
her  daughter  with  her. 

'  Why  did  you  not  bring  my  little  Antoin- 
ette ? '  he  said  with  the  familiarity  of  a  friendship 
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of  long  standing,  which  had  already  given  rise  to 
so  many  calumnies. 

'  Your  receptions  are  too  compromising  for 
her.' 

1  So  soon  ? ' 

'  Antoinette  is  only  fifteen,  it  is  true,  but  I 
have  noticed  in  your  house  somebody  who 
already ' 

'  I  know  what  you  mean/  interrupted  M.  de 
Turneheim.  '  You  allude  to  my^nephew^^M.. 
d'EtiolejLll 

'  Exactly.' 

'  Well,  when  I  see  him  in  love  with  a  girl 
made  after  your  own  image,  I  feel  fifteen  years 
younger,  and  I  look  upon  him  as  a  nephew 
worthy  of  me.' 

1  What  ?     You  would  encourage  this  folly  ?' 

•  D'Etioles  has  been  quite  frank  with  me.  He 
is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Antoinette. 
And  when  I  begged  him  to  wait,  he  replied  that 

* 

he  should  die  of  jealousy.  Besides,  I  should  see 
this  marriage  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
D'Etioles.  is  a  gentleman,  charming_jmd_jjgh ;  a 
at  an  age  when  Poisson  and  I  were 
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merely  clerks  ;  by-and-by,  he  will  be  a^Jgrmier- 
general.  Lastly,  as  my  fortune  will  one  day  be 
acttled  to  his,  our  Antoinette  may  lead  the  life  of 
a  queen,  or,  what  is  still  more,  a  favourite/ 

There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  extraordinary  or 
unequal  about  such  a  match.  The  daughter  of  an 
army  contractor  might  marry  a  sous-fermier. 
Nevertheless,  M.  de  Voltaire  was  good  enough  to 
say  that  Madame  Poisson  speculated  on  the 
charms  of  her  daughter. 

He,  doubtless,  forgot  all  about  it,  later  on, 
when  he  lavished  worship  upon  her. 


CHAPTER     II 

MADAME  D'ETIOLES 

MONSIEUR  D'ETIQLES  loved  his  young  wife.  He 
must  also  have  had  some  trouble  in  moderating 
the  ardour  of  a  passion  which  is  scarcely  in 
accord  with  marriage.  But  by  marriage  he 
wished  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of 
Antoinette. 

He  pleased  her  and,  in  truth,  she  owed  to  him 
.her  first  intuition  of  love.     But  thesevere  for- 


thus  brusquely  authorised  all  that  she  would  have 
only  yielded  by  degrees,  disenchanted  iier  with 
M.  d'Etioles. 
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She  skilfully  concealed  from  him  this  dis- 
enchantment, arising  from  a  too  abrupt  denou- 
ment ;  but  she  always  bore  him  a  slight  grudge 
for  having  too  quickly  turned  over  the  last  pages 
of  her  romance. 

Besides,  at  fifteen,  the  age  of  first  desires  and 
first  kisses,  a  girl  is  not  adapted  to  yield  to  love 
for  duty's  sake. 

A  husband — many  may  aspire  to  that  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  easy  to  avail  oneself  of  the  rights 
it  creates. 

A  lover — is  rarer,  more  difficult,  and  more 
fragile,  and  whatever  was  delicate  and  fragile  wa» 
invariably  most  pleasing  to  Madame  d'Etioles. 

In  the  fashionable  world  eight  months  are 
spent  in  the  country,  and  four  in  IJaris. 

The  young  couple,  therefore,  l;ved  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  at  Etioles,  a  small  castle  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  forest  of  Senart,  not 
far  from  Sougy  and  Corbeil,  in  a  charming 
position. 

The  castle  was  worthy  of  the  nephew  of  M.  de 
Turneheim. 

The  district  was  redolent  of  wealth. 
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Bourret  had  illustrated  it  with  the  macnw  and 
luxury.  3er- 

Who  has  not  seen  that  building  of  wonders  ? 
Those  cabinets  of  porcelain  from  China  and  Japan. 
Those  staircases  of  Sevres  biscuit  with  bannisters 
of  rock  crystal,  joined  by  gold  and  silver  filigree  ? 

And  what  a  splendid  collection  of  contemporary 
works  of  art !  All  the  past  artists  of  the  century, 
all  those  whose  works  Antoinette  d'Etioles  had 
learned  to  love,  and  whom  she  subsequently  had 
the  happiness  of  encouraging,  had  been  the  guests 
of  Bourret,  the  financier. 

The  castle  of  Etioles  always  maintained  its 
position. 

Almost  in  front  of,  and  close  to  it,  stood  the 
castle  of  Choisy 

And  the  imagination  of  the  young  Marquise 
was  more  taken  up  with  that  castle  than  with  the 
marvel  of  Bourret. 

Amid  all  the  eclat  of  the  festivities  of  Etioles^ 
and  the  caressing  murmuring  of 
terers,  her  mind  turned  towards  thQ 
of  the  woman  who  j)ossessed  the  unique  and 
ineffable  privilege  of  being  loved  by  the  King.  ^ 


csjs  •* 
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~,  .3  thought  absorbed  Antoinette. 

it  smouldered  in  her  heart  like  the  spark  of 
a  desire  which  burstsTofth  into  a  flame. 

Sometimes  the  carriages  of  Madame  de 
CMteauroux,  or  those  of  the  King,  passed  in 
sight  of  Etioles,  and  they  were  the  breeze  which 
revives  the  fire  beneath  the  ashes. 

M.  d'Etioles  was  blind  to  all  this.  In  ^taking 
upon  himself  the  state  of  a  husband,  he  had  pur- 
chased the  burden  with  all  its  privileges. 

But  Madame  Poisson,  who  could  read  the 
eyes  and  heart  of  her  daughter,  understood?  it  all 

thoroughly. 

Loving  herewith  absolute  egotism,  she  pos- 
sessed herself  of  her  secret  thoughts,  made  them 
her  own,  and  with  her  minute  rapidity  of  action 
and  realisation,  she  conceived  the  almost  i: 
ambition  of  raising  her  daughter  from  the 
ofEtioles  to  that  of  Choisy. 

I  have  called  it  an  almost  insane  ambition 
because,  beautiful  as  Madame  d'Etioles  was, 
Madame  de  Chateauroux  was  at  that  time  in  the 
zenith  of  favour,  and  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  her 
beauty. 
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And  as  happens  with  women  who  know  and 
love  each  other,  the  mother  arid  daughter  under- 
stood each  other  without  any  interchange  of 
under  their  breath. 


On  the  8thof___December,  1744,  Madame 
hateauroux  died  suddenly,  without  any 
ing^ 

Here  is  a  subject  ready  to  hand_fbr  the  con- 
coction  of  pamphlets  or  tragedies.  , 

They  were  not  wanting. 

Poison  was  mentioned. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  alas  !  was  destined  to 
make  acquaintance  with  this  poison  later  ^n.  It 
is  neither  the  most  rapid  nor  the  most  subtle,  but 
to  die  of  it  a  woman  must  have  loved  ! 

Madame  de  Chateauroux  loved  I^ouis. 

When  the  great  King  fell  ill  at  Metz,  the 
clique  of  Monseigneur  the  Dauphin,  who  sur- 
rounded him,  profiting  by  these  sorrowful  hours 
to  secure  their  triumph,  contrived  the  disgrace  of 
the  King's  most  faithful  friend. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow  to  her. 

And  when  Louis,  his  old  affection  returning 
with  his  health,  went  once  more  to  her,  the  reac- 
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tion  was  so  terrible  to  the  poor  woman  that  she 
felt  overwhelmed  by  it. 

Ah  !  I  understand  it ! 

Madame  d'Etioles  was  too  young  to  compre- 
hend these  great  riddles  of  the  heart,  and  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  woman  of  whom  she 
must  subsequently  have  very  often  been  led  to 
think,  not  without  sorrow,  caused  her  more  sur- 
prise than  pain. 

Nevertheless,  the  grief  of  the  King  was  deep. 

By  way  of^distracting  him,  festivities  were 
prepared  on  an  unusual  scale  in  honour  of  the 
marjaagejof  thepauphinlmd  the  Infanta  of  Sgain. 

These  rejoicings  ^fcook_^lace  at  Versailles, 
Compiegne,  and  Fontainebleau. 

The  city  of  Paris  wished  to  join  in  these 
rejpicings_of_the  royaj^family.  In  concert  with 
the  court  of  Aldermen,  the  Provost  of  Paris 
constructed,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  a  dozen 
lovely  rooms  of  verdure,  in  the  heart  of  which, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season,  one 
might  have  imagined  oneself  in  a  spring  garden. 
Access  to  them  in  Paris  was  open  to  all,  without 
distinction  of  class ;  gentlemen  and  artisans 
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rubbed  elbows  there.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Aldermen  organised  a  grand  masked  TJai^at  the 
H6tel-de- V illeTin  honour  of  the  King.  The 
costumes  were  to  be  taken  from  the  heathen 
mythology. 

A  dais  of  velvet,  silk,  and  gold,  wa^reseryed 
for  the^prettiest  woman  of  the  middle  classes. 

Madame  d'Etioles  went  to  the  ball. 

She  was  then  barely  twenty  years  of  age. 

She  was  dressed  as  Diana  the  huntress. 

The  King  appeared. 

Very  soon,  amid  the_  thronging  and  excited 
crowd,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  fair 
goddess. 

The  latter,  acting  up  to  her  character,  with 
her  quiver  on  her  shoulder  and  her  bow  in  her 
hand,  pretended  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at  the 
King. 

The  prince,  always  gallant,  drew  near  her. 

*  Lovely  huntress/  he  said,  '  the  darts  you 
shoot  are  mortal. 

1  For  everybody  but  you,  sire  ;  the  dart  I  shoot 
will  only  have  wounded  myself 

And  she  disappeared  in  the  crowd.     But  only 


*>*' 
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for  a  moment,  for  the  King  lost  no  time  in  re- 
joining her. 

A  few  commonplace  remarks  were  exchanged 
—  hurried  words—  but  full  oFdelight  toTotn. 

A  short  time  after  this  happened,  the  King  was 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Senart;  it  was  his  favourite 
hunting  ground.  This  ground,  surrounded  by  two 
rivers,  and  washed  in  the  middle  by  the  Yejre^_was 
wonderfully  prolific  froth  in  large  and  small 
game. 

The  King  could  reach  it  from  Versailles  and 
Marly  by  the  road  running  through  Verrieres, 
Chatenay,  and  Sceaux.  The  Senart  kennels  were 
the  most  celebrated  of  all,  and  the  forest  was 
worth  scouring,  for  the  bag  amounted  to  a 
thousand  head  at  a  time. 

Madame  d'Etioles  knew  it  ;  she  often  rode  on 


horseback_there,  falcon  on  wrist^Jike  a  v 

of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  she  drove  herself  in  a 

phaeton. 

Everybody  at  Choisy  talked  about  the 
huntress  of  the  forest  of  Senart.  Her  beauty 
and  her^toilette,  the  coquetry  and  taste  of_wMch 
were  quite  personal  toherself^jittracted  general 
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attention,  and  were  destined  eventually  to  attract 
that 


One  day  as  she  was  following  the  royal  hunting 
party  the  following  incident  happened! 

She  was  in  a  carriage  made  of  mother-o'-pearl, 
in  the  form  of  a  shell,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
superb  chestnuts. 

Louisjmmediatelyj^cognised  his  Diana  of  the 
HoteL-de-Ville  ball,  whom  he  hadjiot  forgotten. 

She  was  recognised  equally  quickly  by  the 
Ducjie  Richelieu,  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  and  the 
Count  de  Chauvelin. 

These  pleasing  meetings  came  to  pass  again 
and  again. 

In  the  evening  Louis  used  to  send  Madame 
d'Etioles  the  choicest  game  and  trophies  of  the 

chasec — • ~~ 

And  thus  commenced  for  Madame  d'Etioles  a 
liaisonwhich  ended  only  with  her  life.  ^ 


CHAPTER  III 


THE     PLOT    THICKENS 

THE  death  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux  left  a  great 
void  in  the  heart  of  the  King,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  friends  feared  lest  they  should  have 
to  succumb  to  the  party  of  the  sentimental  and 
pacific  Dauphin.  In  that  case,  adieu  to  pleasure 
and  glory. 

It  was,  thei^fore,  necessary  to  find  a  female 
friend  xfor  the  King,  who  would  combat  the  ideas 
of  the  Dauphin,  ^and  the  eyes  of  his  Majesty's 
friendsHEurned  towards 


She,  both  by  her  education~~MieT  connec- 
tions, belonged  to  what  was  called!  the  philoso- 
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phical  party  ;  and  although  Louis  XV  had  no  love 
for  philosophers,  whom  he  confounded  with  the 
pamphleteers,  and  whose  impiety  was  repugnant 
to  him,  his  friends  saw  clearly  that  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  party  might  produce  a  serviceable  reaction. 

Finally,  the  relations  of  Madame  d'Etioles 
with  tKe  financial  world/and  herdear  mind,  accus- 
tomed  to  deal  with  financial  matters,  made  them 
look  forward  to  resources  in  the  event  of  the 
outbreak  of  that  war  which  they  were  striving  their 
utmost  to  bring  about. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  Etioles,  which  they 
lost  no  time  in  frequenting,  they  found  in  the 
Marquise  exactly  what  they  expected,  a  woman 
at  once  witty  and  business-like. 

These  views,  adroitly  hinted  at,  encountered 
no  opposition  on  the  part  of  Antoinette. 

She  was  already  familiar  with  the  design  they 
were  plotting  to  carry  into  effect.  Summer  re- 
turned, and  with-it  the  season  for  residence  in 
'aris.l  * 

te  august   friend  of  Richelieu,   Ayen,  and 
Soubise,  could  not  appear  at  the  receptions  of  M. 

*  Such  was  the  custom  at  that  time. 
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de  Turneheim  ;  but  the  Turneheim  residence, 
situated,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the  Rue  Croix- 
des-Petits-Champs,  between  the  Place  des  Yic- 
toires  and  the  Rue  du  Bouloi,  was  large  enough 
to  conceal  an  indiscreet  interview.  Besides, 
Madame  Poisson  had  been  let  into  the  secret. 

Nevertheless,  the  gentteinan  whom  her  new 
friends  presented  ^o  her  invariably  ^preserved 
the  strictest  incognrEoT*" 

Louis  was  loved  before  he  deigned  to  ap- 
proach the  Marquise.  His  interviews  only 
seemed  to  increase  a  passion  already  awakened, 
but,  nevertheless^^verything  remained  buried  in 


On  the  one  hand,  the  King  hesitated  to  form 
a  serious  engagement  ;  on  theT  other,  Antoinette 
d'Etioles,  with_unyielding  firmness,  refused  to  be 
merely  the_vi£timof_an  ephemeral  passion,  and 
while  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to  Louis, 

*  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  author  has  said  no 
more  on  this  head.  It  rests  with  us  to  fill  up  the  blank. 
While  the  mother  conversed  with  one  of  the  King's  friends  in 
one  room,  the  King  made  love  to  her  daughter  in  another. 
Several  interviews  took  place  from  which  the  King  emerged 
bewitched  with  the  coquetry  of  Madame  d'Etioles.  This 
coquetry  had  a  hard  struggle  with  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  King  ;  but  the  mother  was  admirable. 
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rt  that  his  attach- 


ment would  be  lasti 


It  is  a  fact — and  she  felt  it — that  the  distance 


between  Versailles  and  the  Turneheim  residence 


is  great. 

The  romantic  attraction  of  the  secret  meetings 
might  in  the  end  fade  away. 

But  fortunately  for  Antoinette  d'Etioles  an 
important  ev^nf,  occurred  tr>  throw  into  the  life 
of  the  King  that  amount  of  novelty,  in  the  absence 
of  which  his  taste  was  speedily  wearied.  Change 
and  other  impressions  were  necessary  to  a  mind 
as  melancholy  and  apt  to  grow  weary  as  his  was. 

War  broke  out. 

That  glorious  war,  in  which  he  was  to  gather 
the  laurels  of  Fontenoy  ! 

Madame  d'Etioles  followed  the  King. 

Not  openly,  but  in  the  equipages  of  M.  de 
Richelieu. 

Ah  !  It  was  a  glorious  and  charming  campaign. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  victories  the  theatre  of 
Favart — whose  prima-donna  Marshal  Saxe  had 
among  his  baggage — fetes,  joyous  suppers  in  the 

tents  to  the  sound  of  trumpet  call,  fanfares,  and 

D 
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songs.  From  the  battle  of  Kocoux,  the  Marquise  do 
Pompadour  took  the  sketch  of  a  drummer  which 
was  subsequently  so  celebrated  ;  and  there  too  was 
improvised  that  martial  song,  the  Fan/an  la 
Tulipci 


To-morrow  the  grim  battle  smoke  will  curl : 
To-day,  in  spite  of  it,  we'll  feast,  my  girl ! 
While  waiting  glory,  pleasure  we  will  take, 
Nor  care  the  future's  gloomy  seal  to  break ! 
Come — guard  my  tinder-box  and  take  my  pipe, 
And,  if  my  evil  hour  at  last  be  ripe, 
It  will  be  something,  love,  that  you  alone 
In  all  the  regiment  call  that  pipe  your  own. 


The  pompous  verses  of  the  court  poets  are  not 
to  be  compared,  in  regard  to  giving  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  spirit,  gaiety,  and  valour  which 
animated  the  army,  with  these  martial  refrains. 

But  who  could  depict  the  cold  courage  and 
melancholy  of  the  King  ? 

Madame  d'Etioles  was  much  struck  by  it. 

In  the  campaign  of^  Flanders,  Madame 
d'Etioles  learned  to  understand  Lo«is. 


Up  to  that  time  she  had  only  seen  him  gallop 
by  in  the  forest  of  Senart,  or  at  close  quarters  in 
those  interviews  when,  divesting  himself  of  his 


- 


• 
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royal  state  and  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
Turneheim  residence,  he  became  merely  a  man, 
with  a  royal  cast  of  countenance,  engaged  in  a 
love  adventure. 

I  wish  I  could  reproduce  the  various  charac- 
ters in  which  Louis  XV  appeared  to  Madame 
d'Etioles,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  so  with  all  the 
art  which  Dr  Lavater  infused  into  his  studies  of 
Henri  IV  and  Voltaire. 

Louis  XV  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
chase. 

Because,  when  hunting  and  riding  across  the 
forest,  he  forgot  Versailles  and  the  political 
labours  so  repugnant  to  his  character,  and  because 
he  wasjfchen  no  longer  the  King. 

His  moral  nature,  which,  with  him,  was 
quickly  roused,  and  as  quickly  subsided,  acquired 
new  vigour  by  violent  exercise,  and  under  purely 
physical  conditions. 

When  he  mounted  his  horse  he  was  still  the 
King::  whenjie  dismounted,  he  was  merely  a  man 
whose  invigorated  mind  was  reflected  in  his  large 
blue  eyes  and  a  kindly  smile. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  flash. 
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After  supper  both  expression  and  smile 
vanished. 

A  look  of  mocking  scepticism  or  profound 
moral  lassitude — in  a  word,  ennui — became  the 
predominant  expression  of  his  countenance. 

In  camp  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman. 

Action  dissipated  the  clouds  produced  as  much 
by  the  weight  of  his  crown  as  by  a  precocious 
satiety. 

Louis  had  this  sad  advantage  over  those 
who  surrounded  him,  that  he  had  early  in  life 
made  acquaintance  with  every  pleasure,  even  the 
peaceful  happiness  of  virtue. 

He  had  been  virtuous. 

He  had  loved  the  Queen  as  his  wife. 

But  the  degree  of  latitude  in  which  she  had 
placed  her  virtues,  her  icy  caresses,  and  her  life  of 
marble,  had  imparted  to  him  a  chill,  which  the 
noble  girls  of  the  house  of  Nesle,  Mesdames  de 
Mailly  and  Chateauroux,  had  had  hard  work  to 
drive  away.  He  had  taken  cold  near  Marie 
Leczinska  ;  he  had  drunk  of  love  to  intoxication  ; 
but  intoxication  after  her  left  a  bitter  taste  in  his 
mouth. 
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At  forty  he  had  exhausted  this  last  resource. 

Add  to  this  his  political  life,  that  world  of 
littleness  and  false  ideas,  of  perfidy  and  ferocious 
appetite,  of  cowardice  and  hypocrisy,  and  you 
will  not  be  astonished  at  his  having  contracted 
a  species  of  misanthropic  disdain,  and  the  most 
enervating  scepticism. 

King  Louis  XV  at  forty  was  tired  of  business, 
and  wearied  of  everything.     He  let  everything 

take  its  course. 

•••—  —  — 

His  mental  disposition,  which  Madame 
d'Etioles  understood,  and  undertook^  to  conquer, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  direfiiLtQ  JiinL  Too 
many  enemies  were  ready  to  profit  by  it. 

She  understood  that  he  needed  a  friend  in  his 
mistre_s£,  somebody  who  would  conquer  his  weari- 
ness, if  ppssiblef  and  spare  him  the  care  of  political 
affairs. 

Madame    d'Etioles  was    capable    of  playing 


She  gave  proofs  of  this  during  the  campaign. 

She  was  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  his  tent  and  in 
the  midst  of  what  the  Due  de  Kichelieu  called 
his  elegant  baggage,  but  on  horseback  on  the  field 
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of  battle,  eager  to  share  the  fatigues  of  the  King, 
zeal ouskxaf-prov ing  her  courage,  dressed  as  a  young 
musketeer^,  displaying  at  morn  and  at  eve  in  the 
bivouac  all  the  refined  luxury  of  Versailles. 

Louis  already  discovered  that  he  could  not  do 
without  her,  and,  although  he  did  not  openly 
countenance  it,  the  same  honoursjwere  now  paid 
to  her  that  she  received^  later_on_at_Choisy. 

On  her  return  to  France,  she  would  not  natur- 
ally expect  a  warm  welcome  at  the  hands  of 
M.  d'Etioles,  of  whom  I  have  hitherto  neglected 
to  speak. 

* 

'  Sir,'  she  said  to  him,  '  I  swear  to  you,  that  I 
have  always  ~preserved_fo7 you  the  respect  and 
esteem  deseryed__by  the  most  gallant  man  in 
FranceJ_and  that  I  shouldhave  looked_ji|>on 
myself  as  worthy  of  contempt  and  uttermost 

Ns>^  — "  - —  — .. •  "^** 

punishment  if  Ihad__succumbed  t^vour^e^ual  or 
your  inferior.  But,  sir,  before  I  became  your 
wife,  I  was  the  subject  of  the  King/_ 

1  Madame,'  replied  M.  d'Etioles,  'the  King 
does  me  too  much  honour,  for  he  is  well  aware 
that  you  have  already  presented  me  with  two 
children;  but  I  detest  scandal,  and,  so  long  as 
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you  have  my  name,  I  will  thank  you  to  respect 
it.' 

The  husband  and  wife  thus  lived  in  the  house 


of  Mj  de  Turneheim.  The  Marquise,  finding 
herself  a  prisoner  there,  and  unabliTTxir  receive 
anybody,  resolved  to  break  the  last  links  of  her 
chain. 

One  evening  she  set  out  alone  for  Versailles. 

The  King  had  just  come  back  from  Trianon, 
and  at  first  received  her  most  graciously,  but  his 
face  became  serious  when  she  unfolded  her 
request. 

<  Sire,^she  said_to  him,  '  I  come  to  ask  for  a 
refuge  against  the  power  of  an  enraged  husband. 
Take  pity  on  a  woman  whose  sole  crime  is  her 
ardent  love  for  you/ 

'  Calm  yourself,  Afliams&ej^itjs  you  who  are 

angry.      I  am  not  fond  of  disturbance.      What 

%. 

does  your  husband  want  of  you  ? ' 

1  He  asserts,  sire,  that  he  is  equally  desirous 
of  avoiding  a  public  scandal,  and,  for  that  reason, 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  shut  me  up/ 

The  King  walked  about  without  replying. 
His    silence   and   sceptical   smile   completely 
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upset  the  unhappy  woman,  to  whom  his  decision 
was  life  or  death. 

'  At  least,'  she  resumed,  '  if  I  am  to  be  shut 
up,  let  it  be  near  my  beloved  King.  Let  me  still 
see  him,  and  breathe  the  air  that  he  breathes.' 

1  What  ?  Live  at  Versailles  !  You  cannot 
think  of  such  a  thing.  This  is  the  residence  of 
the  Queen.  I  repeat,  it  is  just  what  I  feared 
— extreme  annoyance.' 

'The  annoyance/  replied  the  Marquise, 
1  which,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  I  would  fain 
spare  the  King,  will  be  easily  avoided.' 

'  Ah !  explain.' 

'  Let  me  be  free,  let  justice  give  me  a  com- 
plete divorce  from  M.  d'Etioles.' 

At  these  words  Louis  ceased  to  look  at  her. 

1  Oh  !  Louis,  I  entreat  you,'  she  said,  adding 
the  eloquence  of  her  eye  to  that  of  her  agitated 
voice,  '  I  entreat  you,  Louis,  save  your  friend,  do 
not  abandon  her  to  the  harshness  of  a  husband, 
do  not  exile  her  from  your  Court.  Let  her  live  to 
love  you  and  serve  you.' 

They  were  nearing  the  palace  ;  before  going  up 
the  steps  Louis  had  to  give  his  decision. 
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'Very  well,  Marquise,  so  be  it,  make  your 
arrangement  with  the  Grand  Chatelet.  I  "will 
undertake  the  rest.'  - 

A  few  days  later  the  Grand  Chatelet  pro- 
nounced  a  legal  separation  between  Monsieur  and 
Madame  d'Etioles,  and  M.  d'Etioles  took  his 
departure  into  the  country,  having  accepted  the 
post  of  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Fermes-Generales, 
with  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Lenormand  de  Turneheim. 

He  asked  nothing  of  the  King. 

He  left  two  children  behind  him  ;  the  elder 
was  a,  little  girl,  caJled_Alexandrine  ;  the  younger 
a  boy,  who  was  afterwards  M.  de  Marigny.  But 
this  latter  child  was  too  young  for  M.  d'Etioles 
to  entertain  for  him  any  of  the  feelings  of  a 
father. 

Madame  d'Etioles  sent  her  daughter  toji_con- 
vent. 

She  gave  up  the  name  of  her  husband.  The 
Kingga  ve*lier  the  title^of  Marquise  de  Pom- 
padcmr^with  an  income  sufficient  for  her  rank,  for 
the  Domain  of  Pompadour  only  carried  with  it  the 
title  and  an  income  of  four  thousand  pounds.  The 
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last  Marquise  of  the  name  died  after  having  been 
involvedin  the  Cellamare  conspiracy. 
/-^The  King,  therefore,   purchased  for  her  the 
/  Marquisate  of  Crecy,  in  Brie,  with  an  income  of 
viwenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

MM.   de  Richelieu  and  de  Soubise  attended 
sedulously  to  these  details. 

The  new  Marquise,  as  a  woman  of  rank,  was 

ul  the 


entitled  to  be  presented  to  the 


The  Princess  de  Conti  was  entrusted__by  the 
King  with  this  presentation. 

Marie  Leczinska  received  the  Marquise 
with  a  kindliness  with  which  she  was  greatly 
touched. 

The  Queen  even  deigned':  |o  address  certain 
questions  to  her,  and  asked  Ber  for  news  of  her 
friends,  the  Duchesse  de  Lauraguais  the  Marquise 
de  Bellefonds,  and  Madame  d'Estrades. 

The  Marquise,  in  curtseying  to  the  Queen, 
replied, 

'  Madame,  I  earnestly  desire  to  accomplish  all 
that  your  Majesty  may  order  for  your  service/ 

The    Marquise    had    the 
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Waiting  to  the  Queen,  but  she  did  not  fulfil  the 
duties  of  her  office.  Other  cares  estranged  fyer 
from  Versailles  and  summoned  her  to  Choisy.' 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MARQUISE  DE  POMPADOUR  AND  HER  POETS 

THE  accession  of  the   Marquise   de  Pompadour 
to   power   was   fo11owgr[_liy 


financiers  andthe_philosophical  party.  M.  de 
Machaud,  a  bold  spirit,  had  the  control  of  the 
finances  in  December,  1745.  The  old  intimates  of 
Etioles  reappeared  at  Choisy  ;  not  one  of  them 
was  forgotten. 

Voltaire  received  a  mission  at  the  hands  of 
M.  de  Machaud,  and  also  a  post  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Voltaire  was  then  fifty-six.     He  was  one  of 

k  ___  ,  -  ,  _____ 

the   oldest   friends  of  the   Poisson  family, 
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moreover,  was  devoted  to  the  Court  of  the_King. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  loved  that  clear  mind 
whose  talent  brought  light  wherever  it  appeared. 
He  became  one  of  the  laureates  of  Choisy,  where 
many  pieces  of  his  were  played — among  others  the 
opera,  Temple  de  la  Gloire.  Rameau  wrote  the 
music,  and  Watteau,  Lancret,  and  Boucher 
painted  the  scenery,  the  foundation  of  the  latter 
being  the  most  flattering  and  cleverest  allegories 
in  honour  of  the  King  and  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

One  evening  the  Marquise  induced  the  King  to 
consent  that  Voltaire  should  be  attached  to  his 
household  as  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  and 
shortly  afterwards  she  allowed  him  to  sell  his 
post  while  retaining  his  honorary  distinction,  a 
permission  equivalent  to  a  present  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

This  was  incense  royally  paid  for. 

What  a  difference  was  there,  both  in  character 
and  as  a  man,  between  him  and  the  charming 
Abbe  de  Bernis  ! 

He  also  was  a  poet  and  a  constant  guest  at 
Choisy  ;  but  he  was  a  poet  from  love  and  without 
ambition,  prattling  verses  as  naturally  as  the. 
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warblers  of  the  garden,  and  with  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  those  spots  where,  under  a  clump  of 
jessamines  or  roses,  a  marble  Venus  or  nymph  dis- 
closed her  white  charms. 

A  charming  man  !  He  was  so  good  that  he 
never  grudged  you  the  good  that  was  done  to 
him. 

Pleasure  was  his  element  and  his  inspiration  ; 
it  was  the  serious  occupation  of  his  life. 

To  please  was  the  recompense  of  his 
labour. 

And  with  all  this  he  had  an  acute  and  subtle 
mind. 

He  had  all  the  diplomatic  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguished clericals — he  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  church  except  in  this  regard. 

His  masters  were  neither  St  Chrysostom  nor 
St  Augustine.  He  belonged  to  the  lesser  orders 
of  Tibullus,  Caesar,  or  Horace.  He  entertained 
all  the  tolerance  of  the  ancients  for  the  austere 
hypocrisies  of  the  Jansenists  and  other  opponents 
of  the  Articles  of  Faith. 

He  had  less  genius  than  Voltaire,  but  more 
heart. 
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/Vr  U^^u^-^ 
At  Choisy,  where  ftiejlived,  he  had  nothing  but 

poetry  for  the  Marquise. 

Why  have  these  verses,  which  have  all  the 
grace  of  Sevres  porcelain,  also  its  fragility  ? 

Madame    de    Pomaflm-LE.   would   have    been 


immortal  if  they  had  possessed  the  ^plirlity  of  t]ip. 
works  of  Beaumarghais  ! 

And  now  that  I  have  to  speak  of  Bernis,  I 
cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  one  of  his 
couplets. 

One  day  —  I  am  wrong  —  one  evening,  between 
two  glasses  of  champagne,  he  improvised  this  — 


The  nymphs  at  Cythera  one  day  were  singing, 
With  praise  of  Pompadour  their  harps  were  ringing. 

The  Graces  smiled  :  Jove  shouted  : 

But  jealous  Venus  pouted 

Gai !  Loula  !  Gai !  Loula  ! 


Here  is  another — 


The  Cytherean  boy — so  it  was  said — 

Near  Lignon  perished ;  he  was  counted  dead — 

But  no  !  I  saw  him  in  the  lonely  wood 

Where  wanders  Pompadour  in  dreaming  mood. 

He  was  alone  !  the  torch  which  used  to  light 

His  path,  no  longer  flashed  upon  my  sight, 

But  streams,  woods,  meadows,  spake  of  love's  delight. 
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But  his  greatest  triumph  is  certainly  the 
poem  entitled,  Les  Petits  Trous  : 

Like  Hebe,  Pompadour  the  fair 

Has  softly  dimpled  cheeks, 
The  charming  dimples  love  placed  there, 

Hollows  which  pleasure  seeks. 

One  day  she  slept.     Then  love,  the  winged  elf, 
Dreamed  that  'neath  the  gauze  lay  Psyche's  self ! 
How  fair  she  was  1  He  folds  her  in  embrace ; 
Captive  he  lingers — spell-bound  by  her  face  ! 
The  more  he  sees,  the  more  his  madness  grows, 

And  still  persisting  in  his  sweet  mistake, 
He  longs  to  die  upon  her  mouth  of  rose, 

Happy,  a  conquered  conqueror  for  her  sake. 

Then  drunk  with  roses  new, 

Dazzling  with  ardent  hue, 

His  finger  touches  her — beneath  his  hands 
She  lovelier  grows,  and  every  flower  expands. 
But  Pompadour  awakes  ;  Love  with  a  sigh 
Loses  his  bliss  in  losing  ecstasy. 

But  still  his  finger's  print  is  there, 

Leaving  the  cheek  it  gladdens, 
A  dimpling  home  of  smile  so  fair 

That  even  the  wisest  maddens. 

I  would  give  the  twelve  songs  of  the  Henriade 
for  this  charming  trifling.  Bernis  would  effect  a 
lodgment  in  Parnassus  no  larger  than  the  perfora- 
tion of  a  bee. 

I  have  been  told  that  Bernis,  although  he  be- 
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longed  to  a  distinguished  family  of  Vivarais,  was 
so  poor  when  he  came  to  Paris  that  M.  de 
Ferreol  was  occasionally  obliged  to  lend  him 
the  money  to  pay  for  his  fiacre  when  he  went 
into  society. 

By  the  side  of  Bernis,  among  the  proteges  of 
the  Marquise,  mention  must  be  made  of  Gentil- 
Bernard,  the  author  of  Art  de  VAimer,  and 
Marmontel. 

.X 

The  former  was^  the  organiser  of  the  Cjioisy 
fetesJ^  Marmontel,  who  lived  with  M.  de  la 
Popelinere,  received,  from  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, the  post  of  Mercure,  and  the  Secretary- 
ship of  Buildings,  which  brought  him  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Duclos  was  also  one  of  the  beloved  guests  of 
Choisy. 

The  malignity  and  atjkrocious  calumnies 
launched  against  the  Court  from  Holland 
need  not,  therefore,  cause  any  astonishment. 

The   protection    of    the    Marquise    extended 

*He  was  Secretary  of  Dragoons,  and  of  the  Due  de  Cologiiy, 
a  post  which  was  worth  twenty-four  thousand  pounds.  As 
Deputy-Governor  of  Choisy,  he  received  twelve  thousand. 
Although  a  poet,  he  did  not  die  of  hunger. 

E 
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to  all  the  talents.  An  artist  herself,  she 
especially  protected  artists ;  but  literary  men 
were  not  forgotten,  although  she  cared  less 
for  them. 

Of  this  there  is  one  example  which  I  should 
like  to  cite. 

The  pompous  beauties  of  tragedy  had  little 
attraction  for  her.  Nevertheless,  having  heard 
that  old  Crebillon  was  poorT  she  lostjno  time  in 
assigningto  himja  residence  in  the  Louvre,  and  a 
pension  of  three  thousand  pounds.  She  gave 
him,  in  addition,  the  postof  Librarian  of  Choisy, 
worth  five  thousand  pounds. 

She  engraved  the  tail-pieces  for  his  works. 

One  day  the  old  poet — he  was  eighty-one— 
presented  himself  early  in  the  morning  to  thank 
her.     The  Marquise  was  still  in  bed. 

She  made  him  sit  down  beside  her. 

And  just  as  Crebillon  seized  the  hand  of  the 
Marquise  with  transport,  and  carried  it  to  his  lips, 
the  King  entered. 

•  Ah,  Madame  ! '  exclaimed  the  witty  old  man, 
'  we  are  lost !  The  King  has  surprised  us  ! ' 

I  would  gladly  speak  of  Fontenelle,  who  wrote 
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for  Madame  de  Pompadour  his  witty  book,  La 
Pluralite  des  Mondes,  but  I  reserve  him  with 
many  others  who  will  appear  later  on  to  enliven 
pages  which  will  not  always  be  so  lightsome  as 
these. 

I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  depict  the  every-day-life 
at  Choisy,  when  theKing  was  not  over-sad,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdomvexp 


shadows  over  it_ 

In  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  which  I  am 
about  to  narrate,  there  are  some  very  gloomy, 
very  tragic  tales  ;  but  I  am  now  only  in  the  fresh 
and  smiling  dawn  of  the  early  spring. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  pleasures  of  Madame  de 

,  nor  a  drop  of 


blood.     Let  us  wait  a  while,  and  finish  our  tale  of 
how  life  went  on  in  the  castle  of  Choisy. 


CHAPTER  V 

HOW    THE    KING    LIVED    AT    CHOISY 

THE  King  loved  whatever  was  young  ;  the  silvery 
laughter  of  a  child  quickly  smoothed  his  brow. 
He  lived  with  his  eyes  turned  towards  the 
past. 

It  was  by  a  similar  love  for  what  was  smiling 
and  young  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  succeeded 
in  pleasing  him.  She  shared  ^with  him  his  horror 
of  pe&mtsj^ 

He  was  not  mi_grjj«t,  n^v^w^^5^^^  was 
fond  Q^ artists,  and_without_any  difficulty^Jaid 
aside  his  kingly  pride  when  he  found  himself  in 
their  midst  in  the  reception  rooms  at  Choisy. 
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Madame  de  Pompadour  set  aside  two  days 
a-week  for  them. 

There  was  conversation,  and  there  was  dis- 
cussion^ the  King  playing  the~  part  of  listener. 
No  subject  of  art  was  neglected.  Sculpture  and 
painting  did  not  prevent  conversation  on  inost 
important  projects.  Engraving,  ceramics,  and 
even  cabinet-making  shared  in  the  honour  of  the 
discussion. 

At  Choisy  everything,  however  humble  might 
be  its  destination,  of  necessity  became  an  artistic 
specimen. 

After  these  conversations  the  chase  —  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  Louis  JKV— when  he  had  not 
to  work  with  his  Ministers,  his  Secretaries  of 
State. 

After  the  chase,  the  theatre  in  the  castle,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  then  supper. 

The  theatre  was  quite  private.  It  had  been 
built  by  the  architect,  Gabriel,  after  designs  by  the 
Marquise ;  Boucher  painted  the  scenery.  The 
poets  of  the  household  wrote  its  plays.  The 
company  comprised  the  Marechal  de  Saxe,  the 
Due  de  Duras,  the  Due  d'Ayen,  the  Due  de 
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Coigny,  Madame  de  Brancas,  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 

Last  of  all  came  the  supper,  which  was 
arranged  as  follows  : — 

The  King  gave  a  list  of  twelve,  or,  at  the 
most,  sixteen  persons,  to  be  invited  to  his  table. 

They  assembled  in  a  room,  the  panels  of 
which,  animated  by  the  brushes  of  Watteau, 
Boucher,  and  Latour,  represented  hunting  scenes. 

Nothing  indicated  the  dining-room. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  rose-shaped 
ornament  in  wood,  bordered  by  arasbesques  in 
ivory. 

The  King  entered. 

Two  pages  advanced]  to  wards  him  to  receive 
his  orders,  and,  on  his  answer  that  supper  was  to 
be  served,  the  central  ornament  rose,  supported 
by  a  pedestal  of  ivory,  and  almost  simultaneously, 
as  if  summoned  by  a  fairy  wand,  there  was  a 
[  table  covered  with  candles,  china,  and  glass. 

The  guests  took  their  seats ;  the  pages  waited 
on  them.  Perfect  order  and  celerity  were 
combined  in  the  repast.  The  Marquise  had 
entered  even  into  the  most  minute  details. 
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After  the  first  pangs  of  hunger,  engendered  by 
the  chase,  had  been  appeased,  the  general 
gaiety,  to  which  Louis  gave  full  liberty,  found 
vent  in  tales  of  hunting  and  love  adven- 
tures. 

Louis  XV,  at  his  own  table,  was  simply  the 
gentleman  of  the  house. 

Very  rarely  did  the  conversation  turn  on 
serious  subjects,  or  if  they  made  their  way  by 
force  of  circumstances  into  the  friendly  circle, 
everybody  attempted  to  curtail  his  view  or 
opinion,  and  to  give  utterance  only  to  an  abridg- 
ment of  them. 

The  Abbe  de  Bernis,  although  the  only  part 
of  hunting  which  he  appreciated  was  its  result, 
was  an  invariable  guest  up  to  the  time  when  his 
diplomatic  talents  were  called  into  play. 

He  was  the  most  serious  member  of  these  gay 
evenings,  and  when  the  conversation  did  turn  on 
politics,  the  tone  was  taken  from  him.  He  knew 

t^/hat  gravity  is  not  the  inevitable  medium  for 
msiness,  and  that  a  quiet  chat  is  worth  more  than 
brmal  conference. 


M.  de  Richelieu  excelled  in  recounting  those 
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adventures,  which  Marivaux  calls  the  games  of 
love  and  chance. 

His  anecdotes  mingled  with  the  chink  of  the 
glasses,  like  the  rustle  of  satin  petticoats  heard  in 
the  wings  of  a  theatre,  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
peopled  the  room  with  the  phantoms  of  charming 
women. 

Then  M.  de  Soubise  forgot  war,  Louis  forgot 
the  chase,  and  the  Abbe  felt  himself  impelled  by 
invisible  wings,  and  flying  towards  Cythera. 

Still,  monotony  would  frequently  have  found 
its  way  into  the  daily  life  at  Choisy  if  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  not  taken  care  to  vary  the  amuse- 
ments. The  King  loved  anything  impromptu,  and 
she  improvised  with  all  the  gaiety  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  Song  and  dance  roused  every  spirit. 

One  day,  when  the  hunt  had  been  counter- 
manded, and  the  King  threatened  to  return  to 
Versailles,  the  Marquise  took  his  hand,  held  out 
her  other  hand  to  M.  d'Ayen,  and  improvised  this 
round  in  a  voice  as  fresh  as  the  spring  which 
surrounded  her  : 

No  more  will  we  hie  to  the  woods, 
For  the  laurel  bfcughs  are  hewn  ; 
By  the  pretty  nymphs,  who  mid  them  sport, 
Our  pathway  shall  be  strewn. 
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The  ladies  hurried  in  and  the  round  continued, 
rhymed  prose  alternating  with  couplets  in  verse. 

Wound  not  the  sleeping  grasshopper, 
The  nightingale  shall  wake  her ; 
And  each  sweetly  trilling  warbler, 
And  shepherdess  with  pannier, 
Will  cull  the  cherry  and  sweet-briar. 
Cicada,  Cicada,  now  sing  we  all  a  merry  strain, 
For  the  laurels  of  the  wood  are  budding  forth  again. 

Trip  we  a  measure, 

Dance  we  in  pleasure, 

Each  ling'ring  tree  shall  prove, 

Who  is  the  maid  you  love. 

The  round  was  encored.  The  refrain  was  taken 
up  in  chorus,  and  the  improvised  melody  of  the 
Marquise,  sung  and  danced,  achieved  a  success 
equal  to  that  of  an  opera  by  Rameau. 

And  weariness  fled  away  like  an  owl  at  the 
first  note  of  the  lark. 

The  King  remained  at  Choisy. 

An  hour  afterwards,  all  wended  their  way  to 
the  forest,  where  the  active  and  intelligent  house- 
hold had  already  prepared  an  al  fresco  repast,  in 
which  everything  seemed  improvised.  Wine  dis- 
sipated every  lingering  regret  of  the  hunters,  and 
gay  repartee  sparkled  like  the  bubbles  in  their 
glasses. 
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At  night-fall,  to  the  sound  of  the  horn, 
carriages  and  horses  retraced  their  paths  to  the 
castle,  by  the  light  of  the  torches  carried  by  the 
beaters  and  pages. 

Thus  lived  the  King  at  Choisy. 

Nothing  more  mysterious  took  place. 

The  castle,  as  may  be  seen,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Plessis-lez-Tours  of  Louis  XI. 

One  such  evening  on  their  return  from  the 
forest — it  was  an  evening  in  the  month  of  June 
— the  outriders,  who  preceded  the  cavalcade, 
sprang  to  the  side  of  the  road — the  carriage  of 
the  Marquise  stopped. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Madame/  said  one  of  the  outriders,  '  There 
has  evidently  been  an  accident,  but  not  of  any 
importance.' 

'  What  is  it  V 

And  she  leaned  forward  to  look. 

She  saw  a  young  girL  quite  senseless,  whom 
her  attendants  were  raisin^from  the  ground.  Her 
first  idea  was  that  she  had  been  knocked  down  by 
one  of  the  horsemen. 

'  Bring  her  to  my  carriage,'  she  said. 
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There  was  a  vacant  seat  in  it. 

The  young  girl  was  brought  and  placed  on  the 
seat. 

The  cavalcade  then  resumed  its  gallop  towards 
the  castle. 

The  young  girl  had  not  been  knocked  down  ; 
she  had  been  found  lying  in  the  road. 

When  she  was  near  Choisy,  she  recovered  her 
senses,  and  looked  around  her  in  alarm. 

The  Marquise  hastened  to  re-assure  her. 

She  took  her  by  the  hands,  drew  her  towards 
her,  and  said  — 

'  Fear  nothing,  my  sweet  child  ;  I  am  the 
Marquise  de  Pompadour.' 

But  these  words  only  half-reassured  her,  for 
her  eyes  turned  at  once  to  the  gentleman  who 
was  with  the  Marquise. 

'  The  King  !  ' 

However,  the  King  smiled,  and  did  not  seem 
so  terrible  after  all. 

Then,  the  suddenly  illuminated  entrance  to 
the  castle,  and  the  joyous  shout  from  the  assembled 
throng,  completely  roused  her  from  the  torpor 
which  had  seized  upon  her. 

' 
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The  King  alighted,  followed  by  the  Marquise, 
who  held  out  her  hand  to  the  stranger,  and  said 
to  her— 

1  Come,  my  child,  you  are  one  of  us.' 

1 I,  Madame/  she  said,  blushing.  '  Oh,  I  dare 
not !  You  cannot  mean  it.  I  am  only  a  poor 
peasant,  Madame.' 

'Come  ;  in  the  country  everybody  is  a 
peasant.' 

When  they  were  going  up  the  steps,  she 
trembled  to  such  an  extent  that  Madame  de 
Pompadour  forebore  to  put  her  timidity  to  a 
longer  proof. 

'  I  am  going  to  leave  you  in  charge  of  the 
porter  for  a  few  hours,'  she  said,  '  but  we  will 
come  back,  and  then  my  carriage  shall  take  you 
home.' 

The  Marquise  called  Mesnard,  and  confided 
to  his  care  the  girl,  who  was  already  her  protegee. 

After  supper  the  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  her. 

The  King  pronounced  her  very  pretty. 

And,  of  course,  everybody  proclaimed  her 
bewitching. 
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Besides,  fashion  in  those  days  had  a  strong 
leaning  towards  peasants  and  shepherdesses. 

1  What   pretty   black    eyes.        A   rather   for- 
bidding  manner  —  perhaps,    rather   fierce.      But 
what  freshness  for  a  mere  peasant,  and  what  a 
lovely,  rosy  mouth.     Not  a  very  good  figure- 
but  that  depends  so  much  on  dress.' 

On  the  whole,  a  very  graceful  girl. 

Each  person  imagined  a  romantic  explanation 
of  the  singular  adventure,  and,  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  multitude  of  contradictory  suppositions, 
when  the  King  had  retired,  and  the  Marquise  had 
only  a  select  surrounding,  she  proposed  sending 
for  the  heroine. 

Madame  d'Hausset  went  to  fetch  Annette,  for 
so  the  young  girl  was  called.  She  made  a  fourth 
by  the  little  fireside,  on  the  edge  of  a  settee  where 
the  Abbe  had  already  taken  his  place. 

'  My  dear  Annette,'  said  the  Marquise,  '  tell 
us  what  happened  to  you.  You  know  that  we 
found  you  senseless  in  the  road,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  forest.  Do  you  belong  to  Choisy  ? ' 

'Yes,  madame,  my  parents  have  a  mill  there/ 

'  I  know  your  mill,  pretty  milleress/  said  the 
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Abbd  '  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  bordered  with  tall 
hawthorns  and  elder  trees  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village,  is  it  not  ?  Is  there  not  a  vine  in  front  of 
the  mill  ? ' 

1  Yes,  sir.' 

'  All  very  gay  and  charming.' 

'  Well,  sir,  that  vine  is  the  very  cause  of  all 
my  misfortunes.  If  my  father  had  been  content 
to  sell  corn  instead  of  selling  wine  to  the  passers- 
by,  nothing  would  have  happened  to  me.  I  should 
still  enjoy  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  those  I 
love ;  I  should  be  married,  I  should  be  happy. 
My  father  would  have  kept  his  good  temper,  and 
Jean  Renault,  my  lover,  would  have  kept  his  love 
for  me,  and  would  not  now  be  like  a  madman. 
Oh,  madame,  I  beseech  you,  you  whom  we  all 
call  our  good  Marquise,  see  that  justice  is  done  to 
us,  and  have  the  wretch,  who  has  ruined  us  all, 
punished.' 

'  What  wretch,  my  child  ? ' 

'  He  is  called  Dagon,  madame/ 

1  Does  he  belong  to  this  place  ? ' 

'  No,  to  Versailles.     He  is  a  musketeer.' 

'  A  musketeer  ! '  exclaimed  the  Abbd.     '  Ah  ! 
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my  poor  little  thing,  I  see  now  the  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  you.' 

1  Oh  !  sir,  I  swear  to  you  that  it  is  not  that.' 

'  Eh  !  The  name  of  Dagon,  the  character  of  a 
musketeer,  all  bespeak  an  enterprising  rascal, 
most  dangerous  to  the  virtues  of  beauty, 
especially  when  accompanied  with  such  pretty 
eyes  as  yours,  for  of  all  the  little  millers ' — 

'  Excuse  me,  Abbe/  interrupted  the  Marquise, 
'  you  can  hear  Annette  in  confession  if  you  please, 
but  do  not  deprive  us  of  her  tale.  You  were 
saying,  my  child,  that  this  Dagon — ?  Calm 
yourself,  and  rely  on  my  justice  to  punish  the 
wrong-doer.' 

Annette  recoiled  for  a  moment. 

'  Madame,'  she  resumed,  '  I  will  tell  you  my 
history.' 

And  she  narrated  what  follows. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MILL  OF  THE  VIRGIN 

Old  Durand,  the  Miller  of  Senard,  had  a 
pretty  daughter,  called  Annette. 

Jean  Renault,  a  fine  fellow  of  twenty-five,  had 
the  best  mill  in  Vanves,  and  fields  of  corn  and 
oats  into  the  bargain. 

Annette  was  only  sixteen  when  Jean  Renault 
would  gladly  have  married  her. 

'  Father  Durand,  let  me  marry  your  Annette, 
and  she  shall  be  the  richest  farmer's  wife  in  the 
country.' 

'  By-and-bye,  Jean  Renault,  my  daughter  is 
too  young.  Let  her  be  a  while.  She  is  growing 
still.' 
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A  year  later,  the  same  request  and  the  same 
reply. 

'  You  are  joking,'  persisted  the  amorous,  Jean 
Renault,  '  Annette  is  tall  and  strong.  Look  at 
her  arm,  her  shoulder,  her  figure.' 

She  is  still  growing,'  repeated  the  obstinate 
miller,  l  and  marriage  would  be  against  nature.' 

Jean  Renault  found  the  time  over-long,  and 
by  way  of  beguiling  his  love,  he  spent  his  Sun- 
days and  holidays  by  the  side  of  his  Annette.  In 
those  days  the  huge  brown  sails  of  the  mill  were 
motionless,  and  the  lovers  took  long  walks  by  the 
willows  which  fringed  the  Yere,  or  under  the  old 
oaks  of  the  forest,  passing  the  hours  in  a  very 
innocent  fashion,  devoting  half  the  time  to  abus- 
ing old  Durand,  and  the  other  half  to  whispering 
sweet  nothings  to  each  other.  A  few  kisses  were 
exchanged,  it  is  true,  but  Jean  Renault  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  his  like  was  not  to  be  found  from 
Senard  to  Vanves.  He  respected  the  woman  who 
was  to  be  his  wife,  and  his  lips  only  tremblingly 
and  lightly  touched  the  soft  cheeks  or  bare  arms 
of  Annette. 

Had  he  not  been  what  he  was,  in  these  vast 
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woods.  .  .  .Towards  the  end  of  the  time  they 
wandered,  therefore,  in  the  open  fields,  and 
Annette,  who  also  found  the  time  long,  dared  no 
more  laugh  and  jest  with  him,  but  shared  the 
trouble  of  his  heart  and  his  sufferings. 

At  length  old  Durand  decided  on  an  early 
date  for  the  marriage,  but  the  good  man,  in  whom 
his  flour  produced  an  unquenchable  thirst,  at  the 
same  time  conceived  the  unfortunate  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  drinking  bar  under  his  vine,  where 
his  neighbours  and  passers-by  might  find  rest  and 
refreshment  during  the  summer. 

This  was  a  fresh  source  of  suffering  for  poor 
Jean.  He  frequently  took  the  jug  and  glasses 
out  of  Annette's  hands,  and  waited  on  the  cus- 
tomers instead  of  her. 

And  if  any  stranger  indulged  in  any  familiarity 
with  her,  he  turned  crimson  or  pale  enough  to 
frighten  anybody. 

He  was  jealous. 

Annette,  who  was  cheerful  but  prudent, 
laughed  at  his  fears  without  succeeding  in  re- 
assuring him.  He  saw  harm  where  she  per- 
ceived only  a  joke. 
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One  Sunday  there  came  to  Senard  two 
musketeers,  who  sat  down  under  the  vine  in 
high  spirits  when  they  saw  Annette. 

1  Hola  !   pretty  milleress,  some  wine.' 

Jean  Renault  stepped  forward  to  take  their 
orders. 

1  Does  this  dolt  think  he  is  going  to  take  the 
girl's  place  ? ' 

'  Be  kind  enough  to  be  more  polite,  Sir 
Musketeer,' 

'We  will  be  what  we  please.' 

'  This  young  girl  is  the  daughter  of  the  miller.' 

'  If  she  is  not  your  wife,  what  have  you  to 
say,  you  fool  ? ' 

They  knocked  the  table  again. 

1  Some  wine,  you  pretty  girl.' 

i  Gentlemen  !  gentlemen  ! '  interrupted  old 
Durand,  in  his  gruff  voice. 

1  Here  is  another  of  them,'  cried  one  of  the 
noisy  troopers.  '  We  tell  you  we  intend  to  be 
served  by  the  hand  of  beauty,  or,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Dagon,  we  will  give  both  you 
and  your  donkey-driver  a  sound  drubbing,  and  we 
will  cut  the  sails  of  your  mill  into  ribbons.' 
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And  Dagon  and  his  comrade,  both  of  them 
armed  and  bullies,  like  all  musketeers,  were  likely 
to  be  as  good  as  their  word. 

Annette  reappeared,  and  served  them  with 
liquor;  but  she  was  so  pale  and  trembling  that  even 
the  soldiers  forbore  to  offer  her  any  fresh  in- 
solence. 

But  Jean  Renault  noticed  that  Dagon  de- 
voured Annette  with  lustful  eyes. 

The  air,  too,  was  heavy  with  a  storm;  lowering 
clouds  obscured  the  sky,  and  the  muttering  of 
distant  thunder  was  heard. 

Shortly  afterwards  large  drops  of  rain  pattered 
on  the  vine  branches  surrounding  the  arbour,  and 
warned  the  drinkers  that  they  had  better  think  of 
beating  a  retreat. 

'Well/  said  Jean  Renault  to  the  host,  'do  you 
now  see  the  risk  Annette  runs  by  your  letting  her 
wait  upon  your  customers  ?  Is  it  not  time — yes 
or  no — for  me  to  take  her  away  to  Vanves  ? ' 

'Yes,  yes/  replied  her  father.  'I  am  convinced. 
You  shall  be  married  in  a  fortnight;  there  shall  be 
no  further  delay.' 

These  promises  restored  some  of  their  gaiety 
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to  the  young  people,  and  Jean  passed  that 
evening  in  the  mill,  in  making  cheerful  plans  for 
the  future,  while  out  of  doors  the  wind  and  the 
rain  raged  furiously. 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock  when  everybody  went 
to  bed. 

Annette,  as  soon  as  she  went  into  her  room, 
got  upon  a  chair,  and  with  her  candle  lighted  a 
wax  taper  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
stood  in  a  niche  on  the  mantelpiece. 
Then  she  proceeded  to  undress. 
She  was  half-undressed  when,  suddenly,  as  if 
had  been  blown  in  by  the  wind,  her  window 
mrst  open,  the  glass  was  scattered  on  the  ground, 
ind  the  candle  went  out. 

Annette   in  terror  sprang  towards  the  door, 
>ut  a  man,  quicker  even  than  she  was,  barred  the 
ray.     This  man,  as  may  have  been  divined,  was 
>agon,  the  musketeer. 
'  Help  ! '  she  cried. 

But  her  voice   was    drowned  by  the  noise  of 
te  mill-sails  and  the  din  of  the  storm. 

She  could  count  on  no  help  but  that  of  the 
'irgin  illumined  by  the  little  taper. 
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1  You  are  mine,  pretty  one/  cried  Dagon,  as  he 
threw  himself  on  her. 

The  young  girl  defended  herself  with  the 
chairs,  the  table — everything  she  could  lay  her 
hands  upon. 

Terror  lent  her  activity  and  unwonted  energy. 
She  fled,  hid,  and  fought  by  turns. 

The  soldier,  who  at  first  laughed  at  a  resist- 
ance which  he  thought  he  could  easily  master, 
became  furious. 

Every  now  and  then  he  stopped  and  looked  at 
her — she  was  superb  !  With  her  hair  dishevelled, 
her  clothes  in  ribbons,  her  eyes  aflame,  and  her- 
self pale  and  trembling,  she  was  far  more  provok- 
ing than  ever,  and  this  only  served  to  irritate 
and  increase  the  passion  of  the  coward  who  was 
persecuting  her. 

Then,  when  the  furniture  was  in  pieces,  and 
those  pieces  were  the  sole  weapons  left  to 
Annette,  the  nature  of  the  struggle  changed. 
The  hands  of  the  one  combatant  sought  those 
of  the  other,  in  order  to  disarm  them. 

And  Annette's  nails  sought  the  musketeer's 
eyes,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  was  in  a  pitiable  plight. 
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It  was  good-bye  to  his  stripes,  his  decorations, 
and  his  epaulets. 

Twice  interrupted,  and  twice  resumed  with 
fresh  fury,  the  struggle  was  thus  prolonged  till 
daybreak. 

And  the  vanquished  was  the  soldier  ! 

He  withdrew,  swearing  horribly,  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  window. 

Hardly  was  he  gone  than  Annette,  whose 
strength  was  exhausted,  fell  on  the  floor,  writhed 
a  moment  in  an  agony  of  pain,  and  then  lost 
consciousness. 

In  this  state,  half-naked  and  stretched  at  full 
length  on  the  floor,  her  father  and  lover  found 
her. 

*  Ah  ! '  they  cried,  partly  guessing  what  had 
taken  place,  '  the  wretches  !  They  have  outraged 
her  !  Poor  girl !  Dishonoured,  lost  ! ' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  depict  the  poignant 
grief  and  despair  of  the  father  and  lover  ! 

The  father  raised  his  daughter  from  the 
ground  and  laid  her  still  senseless  on  the  bed. 

At  that  moment  the  taper  before  the  Virgin 
flickered  and  went  out. 
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Jean  Renault  turned  towards  the  taper. 

'  Holy  Virgin/  he  murmured,  '  you  have  seen 
a  pretty  sight  I  why  did  you  not  save  her  ? ' 

Anger  stirred  within  him,  and  he  turned  to 
the  old  man. 

*  You,  unhappy  man,  you  are  the  cause  of  all 
this.  And  now  do  you  think  she  is  fit  to  be  my 
wife?' 

The  old  miller  did  not  answer  a  word. 

The  young  man  went  away  with  death  in  his 
heart. 

But  poor  Annette,  when  she  recovered  con- 
sciousness and  found  herself  alone,  learned  from 
her  father  how  Jean  Renault  had  left  her.  .  .We 
will  not  attempt  to  recount  what  ensued.  The 
agony  was  too  acute  ! 

What !  After  having  displayed  so  much 
courage,  after  that  struggle  of  hours,  to  emerge 
victorious,  and  be  treated  as  vanquished  and 
dishonoured  ! 

'What  would  you  have,  my  poor  girl?'  said  old 
Durand.  '  We  found  you  in  such  a  state.  As 
for  me,  I  believe  nothing — but  he,  that  Jean 
Renault,  is  such  a  fool.  He  imagined  all  sorts  of 
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things,  and  shouted  "Lost!  Dishonoured!"  As 
if  it  were  your  fault/ 

1  What  do  you  say  ?  '  exclaimed  Annette, 
struck  to  the  heart  by  these  last  words.  '  You, 
too,  my  father,  believe  me  to  have  been  overcome 
by  that  brigand.  As  if  it  were  my  fault,  you  say/ 

'  There,  there,  do  not  worry  yourself,  my 
little  girl.' 

'  But  it  is  false,  doubly  false  ! '  cried  Annette, 
in  despair. 

'  I  do  not  think  you  to  blame.' 

'  It  needed  only  that.' 

'  You  are  not  dishonoured.' 

1  Ah,  you,  my  father,  actually  condescend  to 
believe  me.' 

1  And,  after  all,  when  we  saw  you,  you  were 
unconscious,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the 
coward  had  taken  advantage  of  you,  being  asleep.' 

1  Well,  and  afterwards/ 

'  What  should  you  know  about  it  ? ' 

'  A  likely  story/ 

1  Well,  so  much  the  better,  my  poor  girl,  we 
have  only  to  convince  Jean  Renault.  But  I  am 

very  much  afraid  that  it  wi.ll-.Jjie  a  difficult  matter, 

**  l-     fa 
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for  of  the  two  millers  of  Senard  and  Vanves,  the 
elder  is  not  the  bigger  fool.  Jean  Renault,  whom 
I  looked  upon  as  my  son-in-law,  has  gone  away 
convinced.  He  said  good-bye  to  me,  and  I  re- 
gret him,  for  after  all,  he  has  fewer  faults  than 
acres,  and  his  mill  has  more  customers  than  any 
other  for  ten  miles  round/ 

'  As  for  me,'  said  Annette,  '  however  unjust 
his  opinion  may  be,  I  shall  never  console  myself 
for  his  loss/ 

Alas  !  several  days  passed  and  Jean  Renault 
came  not  to  Senard. 

The  old  man  set  out  for  Vanves. 

It  was  labour  lost.     Jean  Renault  lay  hid. 

He  would  not  see  anybody ;  he  would  not 
look  on  the  sun  nor  let  the  sun  look  on  him ;  he 
was  in  despair  at  having  wasted  his  youth  on  an 
unfortunate  girl,  whom  a  musketeer  had  reduced 
to  so  deplorable  a  condition. 

It  was  more  than  mourning. 

He  would  rather  have  wept  over  Annette's 
death. 

Old  Durand  returned  to  Senard  as  he  had  left 
it,  without  having  been  able  to  see  him. 
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'  I  will  go  myself,'  said  Annette. 

Her  father  consented. 

They  went  together,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  mill  of  Vanves.  They  only  found  Jean 
Renault's  servants. 

As  for  him,  he  remained  unapproachable. 

'  Tell  him  that  it  is  I,  Annette.' 

'  Annette  is  no  more/  was  the  reply  he  sent. 

'  Where  is  he  ? ' 

'  Up  there,  in  the  top  story  of  the  mill.' 

She  went  up. 

The  inconsolable  Jean  Renault  allowed  her  to 
knock  for  some  time,  and  when  at  last  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  let  her  in,  he  said, 

'  Oh  !  my  poor  Annette  !  You  who  took  my 
heart  and/  my  life,  and  were  to  have  been  the 
happiness  of  my  house.  Must  I  see  you  once 
more  thus  ? ' 

'  You  are  making  a  great  mistake,  Jean 
Renault.  What  is  there  between  us  ? ' 

'  Honour,'  replied  Jean,  coldly. 

'  What  nonsense  ! '  protested  the  young  girl. 

But  he  only  bowed  his  head,  replying  only  by 
a  sad  and  bitter  smile. 
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Old  Durand,  in  his  turn,  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  to  a  more  just  idea  of  the  situation. 

'  I  swear  to  you/  he  said,  l  that  we  are 
mistaken.  The  musketeer  was  put  to  flight 
without  having  obtained  what  he  wanted.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ? '  said  Jean, 
abruptly. 

'  I    have    Annette's   word.' 

'  Alas  ! '  replied  the  unhappy  man,  for  whom 
Providence  had  reserved  all  the  torments  of  the 
incredulity  of  St  Thomas,  without  giving  him  the 
escape  which  the  latter  enjoyed.  '  Alas  !  it  is 
such  a  delicate  matter.  Do  you  know  that  if  I 
were  to  marry,  and  I  found  that  Annette  was 
mistaken,  or  had  deceived  us,  I  should  be  capable 
of  leaving  her,  if  indeed  I  did  not  kill  her.' 

'  The  devil  !'  said  the  miller  of  Senard.  '  You 
are  a  terrible  fellow  !  Very  well — I  will  take 
away  my  daughter.' 

The  negotiations  were  thus  broken  off.  For 
some  time  there  was  no  further  question  of 
marriage,  at  all  events  in  words.  But  the 
betrothed  pair  suffered  alike,  and,  when 
Sunday  came,  Jean  Renault  could  stay  no 
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longer   at    Vanves,   but   went   for   a   ramble   to 
Senard. 

Annette  divined  his  presence. 

And  so  it  happened  that  one  morning  the  pair 
met  on  the  road  to  Choisy-le-Roi,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  forest. 

Annette  went  straight  up  to  her  betrothed. 

*  I  knew  you  were  here/  she  said. 

'  Who  told  you  ? ' 

'My  heart.' 

'  And  what  do  you  want  of  me  ? ' 

'  You  do  not  believe  my  word,  and  I  ought  to 
hate  you,  but  I  cannot.  I  can  only  pity  you. 
Jean,  I  love  you  still,  and  I  pity  you.  Do  you 
love  me  ? ' 

'  Can  you  ask  ? ' 

'  Well,  be  convinced;  and  before  taking  me  for 
your  wife,  since  there  is  only  one  way  of  proving 
that  you  are  wrong,  take  me  for  your  mistress.' 

At  these  words,  so  sweet  from  a  virtuous  girl 
like  Annette,  Jean  stood  for  a  moment  thunder- 
struck and  stupified. 

Annette  went  up  to  him,  and  threw  herself 
into  his  arms. 
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He  took  her,  and  kissed  her  with  rapture. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  exclaimed,  with  strange 
abruptness,  '  Listen  to  me.  Before  all,  you  must 
be  avenged  of  that  musketeer.  The  King  is  going 
to  pass  this  way.  I  am  waiting  for  him.  I  will 
throw  myself  in  front  of  his  horse  ' — 

'  Do  not  do  anything,  unhappy  man  ! ' 

Already  the  royal  trumpets  were  heard,  and 
the  light  of  the  torches  glistened  through  the 
foliage. 

'  But  we  must  have  justice.  You  are  coming 
with  me  before  the  King/ 

1  No,'  replied  Annette,  firmly. 

'  Ah  !   You  refuse  me  this/ 

'  It  is  a  senseless  proceeding/ 

'You  refuse.  You  are  afraid  of  being  con- 
fronted with  that  Dagon,  no  doubt.  Very  well ! 
Away  with  you  ! ' 

And  he  repulsed  the  unhappy  girl  so  violently 
that  she  staggered,  went  a  few  paces  towards  him 
again,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground. 


Such  was  the  tale  told  by  Annette. 
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'You  understand,  my  lady/  she  said  in  con- 
clusion, '  that  poor  Jean  will  go  mad  if  Dagon  is 
not  punished,  and  if  it  be  not  proved  to  him  that  I 
am  worthy  to  be  his  wife.' 

'  As  to  the  punishment  of  the  culprit/  replied 
the  Marquise,  '  I  will  see  to  that ;  but  you  alone, 
my  dear  child,  can  furnish  the  proof  of  your 
victory  over  that  frightful  Dagon/ 

1  Or  I/  said  M.  de  Bernis. 

1  You,  Abbe  ? '  said  the  Marquise,  with  diffi- 
culty restraining  her  laughter. 

1  If  the  Abbe  will  hear  my  confession/  said  the 
innocent  girl,  who  imagined  him  to  be  serious,  and 
was  going  to  throw  herself  into  the  jaws  of  the 
lion. 

'  But  it  is  quite  useless/  objected  Madame  de 
Pompadour  ;  '  it  is  impossible.' 

'  Do  allow  me,  Marquise.' 

'  Madame ! '  exclaimed  Annette, '  the  Abbe  will 
bear  witness,  and  Jean  Renault  will  believe  him.' 

The  Marquise  saw  the  danger  of  this  joke,  and 
insisted  that  it  should  go  no  farther. 

The  Abbe  withdrew,  and  she  thought  herself 
obeyed. 
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But  the  imprudent  Annette  followed  him. 

What  happened  ? 

The  Abbe  had  a  delicious  room  in  the  castle, 
as  coquettish  as  the  boudoir  of  an  elegant  woman. 
This  singular  confessional  was  in  itself  a  danger  to 
an  innocent  peasant  like  Annette. 

In  this  room,  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  he  heard 
his  penitent. 

He  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  after 
having  placed  soft  thick  cushions  for  Annette  to 
kneel  upon. 

Two  rose-coloured  candles  illumined  the  room 
with  a  discreet  light.  Exquisite  and  slightly  in- 
toxicating perfumes  impregnated  the  atmosphere. 
The  poor  girl  was  troubled  at  first,  and  her  un- 
easiness only  increased  as  the  Abbe  questioned 
her  as  to  the  state  of  her  heart,  showed  her  the 
dangerous  charms  of  sin,  and  inspired  her  rather 
with  the  pleasing  sensation  of  peril  than  with 
a  horror  of  it. 

On  the  following  day,  as  he  ordered  a  carriage 
to  be  got  ready  to  conduct  his  penitent  in  person 
to  the  Mill  of  Sdnard,  and  thence  to  the  Mill 
of  Vanves,  the  Marquise  asked  him, 
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'  Well  ? ' 

'Madame/  he  replied,  'that  Dagon  is  a 
wretch,  for  the  young  girl  was  an  angel/ 

Jean  Renault,  thanks  to  the  eloquence  and 
authority  of  the  Abbe,  was  cured  of  his  jealousy, 
consoled,  and  married.  Annette  quitted  Senard 
for  Vanves,  and  above  the  door  of  the  mill,  in  a 
pretty  niche,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  she 
placed  the  Virgin  who  had  saved  her. 

And  the  mill  was  known  ever  afterwards  as 
'The  Mill  of  the  Virgin.'* 

Some  months  afterwards  the  Abbe  de  Bernis, 
who,  underneath  his  ready  wit,  concealed  a  serious 
mind,  was  sent,  as  Ambassador,  to  Venice — at 
the  request  of  the  Marquise. 

Venice  was  at  that  time  a  city  to  which  every 
kind  of  political  information,  and  most  of  the 
secrets  of  Europe,  converged. 

The  Abbe  corresponded  directly  with  the 
King,  and,  knowing  the  character  of  the  monarch, 
never  failed  to  be  amusing  as  well  as  serious.  In 
his  correspondence,  the  most  valuable  information 

*  The  mill  no  longer  exists,  but  in  its  place  is  an  inn  with 
the  same  title. 

G 
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was  mingled  with  the  most  piquant  anecdotes  and 
sketches  of  manners  and  customs.  For  instance, 
in  the  same  letters  which  conveyed  to  the  King 
the  news  of  the  understanding  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  with  England,  and  the  signing  of  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  was  found  an  amusing 
sketch  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Carnival. 

The  King  could  not  but  congratulate  himself 
on  the  diplomatic  services  of  M.  de  Bernis, 
whom  Frederick  II,  by  way  of  revenge  for  having 
been  found  out,  christened  Babet  la  Bouquetiere, 
and  whom  Voltaire  also  riddled  with  epigrams. 

But  who  was  spared  by  that  malicious  wit  ? 

Let  us  talk  of  him  a  while. 


CHAPTER    VII 

M.    DE    VOLTAIRE 

WE  are  at  an  epoch  when  talent  takes  the  place 
of  birth;  and  nobility,  with  the  same  gallantry  as 
at  Fontenoy,  stands  the  fire  which  the  middle 
class  of  literature  directs  against  it. 

Some  of  these  latter,  ardent  partizans  of  innova- 
tion as  they  were,  were  inclined  however,  following 
the  example  of  the  financiers,  to  stand  by  the  noble 
minority — and  this  was  the  case  with  M.  Arouet. 

The  son  of  a  notary  of  Poitou,  he  was  born  in 
the  Rue  des  Marmousets,  and  in  that  vulgar 
street  the  gift  of  verse  was  bestowed  upon  him. 

Mythology  can  give  us  nothing  equal  to  this ; 
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all  the  talent  of  Boucher  or  Watteau  could  not 
suffice  to  depict  the  fair  and  noble  Muses  visiting 
the  little  son  of  a  notary  in  the  Rue  des. 
Marmousets. 

Ah  !  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  His  Majesty  Louis  XV,  and  sub- 
sequently Chamberlain  to  His  Majesty  Frederick 
II,  King  of  Prussia,  if  posterity  does  justice  to 
your  merits,  she  will  re-baptise  the  Rue  des 
Marmousets,  and  call  it  the  Rue  Voltaire  ;  but 
I  will  remark  that  you  did  not  consider  Madem- 
oiselle Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson,  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  as  belonging  to  a  good  and  old 
aristocratic  family,  and  that  you  called  her  a 
grisette. 

Attached  to  the  embassy  in  Holland,  the 
young  Arouet  fell  in  love  with  a  certain  Olympe 
Dunoyer. 

His  father,  alarmed  by  this,  recalled  him,  and 
by  way  of  punishment  articled  him  to  an  attorney. 

A  good  friend,  M.  de  Caumartin,  rescued 
him  from  this,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Chateau 
de  Saint  Ange,  where  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
awoke  in  the  midst  of  an  elegant  and  witty  society. 
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On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille,  by  reason  of  a  pamphlet.  Though  this 
was  not  a  misfortune,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
it  was  bad  for  the  reputation  of  the  Bastille, 
already  sufficiently  compromised. 

There  he  studied  the  art  of  disturbing  society. 

After  having  spent  a  few  months  in  this  retreat, 
he  was  released,  and  set  out  for  England.  In  that 
hostile  country,  he  laid  up  a  store  of  weapons 
against  us.  Madame  de  Pompadour  already  knew 
him  tolerably  well.  He  stayed  with  her  mother, 
with  M.  de  Turneheim,  and  subsequently  with  M. 
d'Etioles. 

The  financiers  knew  his  cupidity ;  the  wits  his 
audacity;  the  priests  and  magistrates  his  irreligion ; 
the  women  his  success  and  his  formidable  malig- 
nity. 

As  for  the  nobility,  they  ignored  him,  or  for  a 
long  time  pretended  to  do  so. 

Many  gentlemen  considered  him  impertinent. 

The  King  had  no  love  for  him,  although,  at 
the  request  of  the  Marquise,  he  appointed  him  his 
historiographer. 

As  for  M.  Herault,  Lieutenant  of  Police,  he 
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wondered  that  he  was  not  perpetually  in  the 
Bastille,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  peculiar  passages  between 
them. 

'  Whatever  you  may  write,'  said  M.  Herault, 
who  was  very  pious,  '  you  will  not  succeed  in 
destroying  the  Christian  religion/ 

'  We  will  see  about  that,'  replied  Voltaire. 

'  People  who  think  as  you  do  would  deserve 
to  be  sent  to  prison/ 

'  Would  your  signature  be  enough  to  send  me 
there  ?  Are  you  not  somewhat  premature  ? ' 

'  It  is  true  that  people  invent  malicious 
falsehoods/ 

'And  what  do  you  do  to  them  when  you  find 
them  out  ? ' 

'  They  are  hanged/ 

'  And  quite  right  too,  but  meanwhile  the 
same  treatment  is  meted  out  to  those  who  tell 
the  truth/ 

These  sayings  were  Voltaire's  strong  point. 
He  was  distinguished  from  the  majority  of 
writers  whom  France  honours,  by  a  sincere  love  for 
liberty,  pithily  and  boldly  expressed.  He  carried 
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with  him  everywhere  the  spirit  of  tolerance — in 
religion,  in  politics,  in  philosophical  speculations, 
everywhere,  I  repeat,  except  in  matters  concern- 
ing himself. 

He  could  not  brook  contradiction,  and  the 
smallest  criticism  sent  him  mad. 

Towards  critics  he  was  devoid  of  all  generosity. 

Because  his  tragedy  of  Semiramis,  a  somewhat 
wearisome  work,  wras  parodied,  our  philosopher 
was  so  angry  that  he  addressed  the  following 
ridiculous  supplication  to  the  Queen  : 

1  Reflect,  madame,  that  I  am  his  Majesty's 
servant,  and  consequently  yours.  One  kind  word 
to  M.  de  Fleury  will  suffice  to  prevent  a  scandal 
whose  consequences  would  ruin  me.  I  rely  upon 
your  humanity  to  feel  for  me  and  to  secure  for 
rne  that,  after  having  depicted  virtue,  I  shall  be 
protected  by  it/ 

Queen  Marie  Leczinska  had  known  Voltaire 
at  the  Court  of  Stanislas  of  Lorraine. 

This  reminiscence,  and,  possibly,  the  rarity  of 
the  opportunity,  which  now  presented  itself,  of 
asking  something  of  the  King,  induced  her  to  in- 
terpose in  favour  of  the  poet. 
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The  parody  was  suppressed. 

A  philosopher  :  you  complain  of  censure  ! 

A  seductive  and  prodigious  mind,  but  a  detest- 
able disposition. 

In  this  philosopher  there  were  two  philosophers 
— the  professional  and  the  private  individual. 

There  was  little  resemblance  between  one  and 
the  other. 

The  former  gazed  on  the  sublime,  and  thus 
perhaps  he  will  appear  to  posterity.  The  latter 
looked  only  to  his  personal  interest,  and  in 
order  to  profit  in  that  direction  he  made  use  of 
all  the  wiles  he  condemned  in  Machiavelli  and 
the  Order  of  Jesus. 

Thus  he  dedicated  to  the  Pope  his  tragedy  of 
Mahomet ;  thus  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Louis 
XV  were  flattered  and  vilipended  by  turns. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  will  merely  quote 
two  very  short  specimens  of  verse.  One  is 
taken  from  the  Princesse  de  Navarre,  a  piece 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Dauphin.  The  other  is  taken  from  La 
Pucelle. 

In  each  act   of  the  play,   he  is  prodigal  of 
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allusions  to  the  King,  his  glory,  and  his  loves. 
Here  is  a  couplet  :— 

The  haughty  god  of  war 
His  crumbling  ramparts  saw, 

O'erthrown  by  a  mighty  king. 
I  must  triumph  in  my  turn ; 
Let  all  the  world  now  learn 

That  love  sways  everything. 
You  whom  victory's  crown 
Encircles  at  this  hour, 
Your  sweetest  glory  comes 
From  love's  transcendent  power. 

And  here  are  some  lines  written  against  this 
too  devoted  protectress,  who  was  personified  as 
swaying  everything  :— 

It  chanced  that  this  happy  grisette, 
By  art  or  by  nature  created 
For  the  harem  or  footlights  alike, 
By  her  mother  discreetly  was  mated 
To  a  collector  of  taxes,  but  love 
Hovered  o'er  her  with  sheltering  wing, 
And  laid  her,  beauteous  and  fair, 
In  the  royal  bed  of  a  king. 
Her  bearing  was  that  of  a  queen, 
Her  eyes  with  majesty  shone, 
Her  voice  had  a  tone  of  command, 
And  her  mind  was  n't  for  a  throne. 

This  grisette  !  She  had  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  him,  and  gave  him  an  income  of  twenty 
thousand  livres. 

This     discreet    mamma !     Ungrateful  !     Her 
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drawing-room  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  opened 
to  you  !     And  it  helped  you  to  fortune  ! 

Cotillon  II,  as  you  nicknamed  the  young 
woman,  the  friend  of  art  and  letters,  who,  at  the 
risk  of  displeasing  the  King,  upheld  your  Encyclo- 
pedia— Cotillon  II,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  was 
more  generous  than  you.  When  the  Court  of 
Prussia,  where  you  insulted  her,  sent  you  back  to 
France,  she  forgave  you. 

And  here  a  place  may  appropriately  be  found 
for  an  accusation  which  always  rankled  in  the 
heart  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  especially  during 
the  last  years  of  her  life.  I  (  mean  the  abuse  of 
power  and  the  vindictive  spirit  which,  so  it  was 
said,  induced  her  to  make  bad  use  of  lettres  de 
cachet,  or  orders :of  Imprisonment ;  and,  finally,  the 
matter  of  Mazers  da  'Eatude. 

The  time  has  come,  once  for  all,  to  throw 
a  reliable  light  on  this. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  M.  de  Latude. 

His  imprisonment  at  Vincennes  and  in  the 
Bastille,  and  his  escapes  have  made  him  famous. 
If  he  was  a  martyr,  would  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour be  his  executioner  ? 
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Those  who  espoused  his  cause  discounted  the 
popularity  attaching  to  his  name. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Marquise  in  her  turn 
should  speak  and  vindicate  herself  from  the  calum- 
nies which  for  so  long  she  was  so  far  from 
suspecting. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

*  LETTRES  DE  CACHET/  AND  M.  MAZERS  DE  LATUDE 

THERE  was  a  remarkable  increase  —  I  do  not 
deny  it — in  the  number  of  lettres  de  cachet. 

But  Madame  de  Pompadour  never  disposed 
of  them  directly ;  they  did  not  depend  on  the 
Marquise,  but  on  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
King's  household,  and  the  lieutenant  of  police. 

The  latter  had  them  in  blank.* 

The  issue  of  the  remainder  was  decided  upon 
in  Privy  Council. 

They    were    most   frequently    used    in    cases 

*  And  he  never  refused  to  give  them  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 
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where  the  honour  of  families  was  concerned,  or  in 
connection  with  offences  where  publicity  was  un- 
desirable, the  misconduct  of  a  scion  of  noble  family, 
the  abduction  or  rape  of  somebody  whose  name 
had  to  be  kept  secret,  a  direct  attack  on  the  royal 
power,  or  some  act  or  writing  with  the  evident 
intention  of  troubling  the  State. 

They  were  undoubtedly  abused  in  an  infinity 
of  cases. 

How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 

Even  at  the  termination  of  a  lengthy  trial  a 
jury  may  be  mistaken  and  give  a  wrong  verdict. 
Far  more  likely  was  a  lieutenant  of  police  or  a 
Council  to  condemn  the  innocent  or  to  pass  a 
sentence  disproportionate  to  the  offence  or  the 
crime. 

They  might,  as  I  have  said,  make  mistakes  ; 
they  were  also  liable  to  be  corrupted. 

And  it  is  certain,  in  my  opinion,  that  such  was 
the  case. 

In  principle,  therefore,  lettres  de  cachet  are 
bad. 

Well,  since  that  was  the  opinion  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  why  did  she  make  use  of  them  ? 
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Because  she  knew  that  all  attacks  upon  herself 
were  really  directed  against  the  King,  and  that  in 
defending  herself  she  was  protecting  him. 

If  she  occasionally  showed  herself  to  be  pitiless, 
this  feeling  must  be  pleaded  as  her  excuse. 

So  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  M.  de 
Latude,  towards  whom  she  never  entertained  the 
hatred  which  has  been  attributed  to  her/ 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1750,  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour received  intelligence  at  Versailles,  that  a 
gentleman  implored  an  interview  with  her  on  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance  concerning  the 
King's  service. 

He  was  called  Henri  Mazers  de  Latude,  and 
was  a  retired  officer.  Madame  de  Pompadour  re- 
ceived him. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing  address  and 
distinguished  carriage,  but  his  pallor,  his  at- 
tenuated features,  and  his  piercing  eyes  made  a 
marked  impression  on  the  Marquise,  who  stood 
before  the  fireplace  attentively  examining  him  as 
he  approached. 

*  What  would  she  have  done  if  she  had  hated  him  ? 
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'  Madame  la  Marquise/  said  this  gentleman, 
'I  am  a  retired  officer  of  his  Majesty's  army,  and 
I  served  the  King  up  to  the  Peace  of  1748. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  tormented  with  the 
single  desire  to  render  myself  useful  to  the 
Government  and  the  State.  I  have  studied 
deeply  as  an  officer  of  engineers ;  I  am  young, 
and  I  groan  under  the  oblivion  and  the  obscurity 
into  which  I  have  fallen.  I  have  come  to  Paris 
in  order  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  for  you, 
Madame  la  Marquise,  are  the  hope  and  support 
of  all  men  of  merit  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  King. 

*  Yesterday,  as  I  was  once  more  meditating  on 
this  project,  and  while  seated  in  the  Tuileries, 
chance  made  me  cognisant  of  the  most  terrible 
plot  against  your  life.  Two  men  seated  near  mo- 
were  discussing  plans  against  your  person,  dictated 
by  the  most  violent  hatred  ;  and  I  speedily  under- 
stood that  they  were  capable  of  anything,  even  of 
a  crime. 

'  I  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  danger 
which  you  would  run  at  the  hands  of  such 
wretches.  They  moved  away,  and  I  followed 
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them  to  the  General  Post  Office,  into  which  I  saw 
one  of  them  prepare  to  post  a  somewhat  bulky 
letter. 

'I  leaned  forward,  and  on  this  letter  I  read 
your  name. 

1  From  the  conversation  of  these  men  I  sus- 
pected that  the  letter  might  contain  some  subtle 
poison,  and  I  hastened,  Madame  la  Marquise;  to 
warn  you  of  the  danger. ' 

'  I  am  deeply  touched,  sir,  by  your  zeal.  Rest 
assured  that  I  will  never  forget  it,  and  that,  when 
the  opportunity  arrives  for  showing  my  appre- 
ciation, I  will  not  fail  to  make  use  of  it.' 

As  the  Marquise  was  speaking,  Madame 
d'Hausset  appeared  with  a  number  of  letters. 

'Ah  !  this  is  opportune/  she  said. 

And  on  the  silver  salver,  among  various 
letters  of  ordinary  size,  there  was  one  packet 
which  caught  her  eye. 

'  Look  here,  M.  de  Latude,'  she  said,  '  is  not 
this  it  ? ' 

She  was  on  the  point  of  opening  it. 

'  Allow  me,  madame,'  exclaimed  the  young 
officer,  eagerly,  '  allow  me  to  open  it.' 
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He  broke  the  seal,  and  the  Marquise,  not 
without  a  terrified  shudder,  saw  a  white  powder. 

There  was  no  longer  any  doubt. 

Moreover,  at  this  particular  period,  plots  and 
attempts  at  assassination  were  in  everybody's 
mouth. 

1  Ah,  sir/  said  the  Marquise,  '  put  down  that 
letter.  Do  not  expose  yourself  further/ 

She  repeated  the  expression  of  her  gratitude, 
and  begged  him  to  give  her  his  address. 

Latude  sat  down  at  her  table  and  wrote  it  for 
her.  He  then  took  his  leave,  enchanted  with  the 
reception  which  had  been  accorded  to  him. 

Scarcely  had  he  departed  than  the  Marquise 
read  the  address  he  had  left,  and  then  turned  her- 
self to  take  up  the  poisoned  letter  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  it  in  a  safe  place.  But  to  her  surprise, 
as  her  glance  fell  on  the  address  on  the  envelope, 
she  discovered  a  strong  resemblance  between  it 
and  the  writing  of  the  young  officer. 

A  suspicion  crossed  her  mind. 

She  sent  at  once  for  the  Lieutenant  of  Police, 
M.  Nicolas  Rene  Berryer. 

This  official   had  married  a   lady  of  Fribus, 
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belonging  to  a  family  connected  with  finance,  and 
had  always  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
families  of  Lenormand  d'Etioles  and  de  Turrie- 
heim.  He  was  in  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
Marquise. 

She  informed  him  of  what  had  passed,  and 
requested  him  to  investigate  the  matter  strictly. 

The  Lieutenant  of  Police  was  as  much  struck 
as  she  was  by  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
handwritings. 

1  Now  let  us  examine  the  powder,'  said  he,  with 
a  smile.  '  I  confess  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  it.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  have  it  analysed  ? ' 

*  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  a  dog  or  a  fowl,  and 
in  an  hour's  time  I  shall  know  what  to  think  of  it.' 

The  experiment  was  made,  and  no  animal 
to  which  the  pretended  poison  was  administered, 
appeared  in  the  least  inconvenienced  by  it. 

1  Marquise,'  said  M.  Berryer,  '  you  have  to  do 
with  an  intriguer  and  an  audacious  impostor  who 
has  sought  to  interest  you  in  his  fate.' 

'  Ah,  the  wretch ! '  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  '  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I 
was  horribly  afraid  of  him.  Fortunately,  the  King 
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was  not  here.  But,  Lieutenant,  you  must  put  an 
end  to  these  atrocious  jokes.' 

'  I  will  engage  to  do  that,  Madame.  The 
culprit  shall  not  escape  me.' 

On  the  following  morning,  while  Latude,  still 
enchanted  with  his  interview  with  the  Marquise, 
was  giving  himself  up  to  all  sorts  of  bright  reveries, 
a,  police  officer,  named  Saint-Marc,  followed  by 
several  constables,  interrupted  his  dreams. 

He  was  then  living  in  a  furnished  house  in  the 
Cul-de-Sac  du  Coq. 

He  was  hurried  into  a  carriage,  and  taken  ta 
the  Bastille. 


CHAPTEK  IX 

IN    WHICH    LATUDE    IS    SPOKESMAN    INSTEAD    OF    THE 
MARQUISE 

THE  Marquise  knew  nothing,  and  naturally  said 
nothing"  about  what  became  of  Latude  in  the 

o 

Bastille,  and  subsequently  at  Vincennes.  We 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  fill  up  the  blank  by 
the  insertion  of  a  few  pages  from  the  Memoirs 
of  Latude. 

'I  was  shown,'  he  says,  'into  a  lower  room, 
called  the  Chambre  du  Conseil,  where  I  found  all 
the  officers  of  the  Bastille  awaiting  me. 

'  I  was  searched  from  head  to  foot. 

*  My  clothes  were   taken  from  me,   together 
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with  everything  I  had  about  me — money, 
jewellery,  and  papers.  I  was  re-clothed  in 
wretched  rags. 

'  This  ceremony,  borrowed  from  the  days  of 
the  Inquisition  and  highway  robbers,  was  called, 
in  the  Bastille,  making  a  "  prisoner's  entry." 

'  I  was  then  made  to  inscribe,  in  a  register,  the 
fact  that  I  had  just  entered  the  Bastille,  and  then 
I  was  conducted  to  a  room  in  a  tower  called  the 
"  Corner  Tower."  Two  heavy  doors  were  closed 
upon  me,  and  I  was  left  alone,  without  having 
received  any  information  as  to  what  my  crime 
was,  or  what  my  fate  would  be. 

*  On  the  following  morning,  M.  Berryer,  then 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  came  to  question  me.  I 
shall  have,  more  than  once,  to  make  mention  of 
this  worthy  magistrate,  and  I  must  draw  his 
portrait.  M.  Berryer,  by  his  amiability  and 
goodness,  inspired  confidence.  In  order  to  do 
what  was  right,  he  was  bold  enough  to  place 
himself  above  all  prejudice,  and,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  he  consulted  his  heart  and 
•duty  only.  He  was  but  little  known,  but  that  is 
not  extraordinary,  seeing  that  he  was  known  only 
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by  the   unfortunate.       Such   a  man    was   out   of 
place  in  the  Court  of  the  Marquise. 

'  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  either  what  I  had 
done,  or  the  goal  which  I  had  set  before  me  ;  my 
candour  interested  him.  In  my  proceedings  he 
only  saw  an  error  of  youth,  excusable,  perhaps,  by 
reason  of  the  object  in  view,  but  in  any  case 
deserving  a  slight  correction  at  most. 

1  He  promised  to  be  my  advocate  with  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  to  ask  her  to  give  me  my 
liberty. 

'  But  a  man  who  dared  to  oppose  her  passion 
and  to  refrain  from  heartily  avenging  her  injuries 
secured  a  very  feeble  sway  over  her  mind. 

'  He  found  her  inexorable. 

'  He  was  obliged  to  confess  so  much  to  me. 

'  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  of  my  despair  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news. 

1  Alone,  given  up  to  my  own  imagination,  with- 
out hope,  without  resources,  incessantly  seeking 
to  unravel  my  fate  in  the  future  and  discovering 
only  a  fearful  abyss ! 

'  M.  Berry er  endeavoured  to  procure  for  me 
all  the  alleviations  in  his  power. 
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'  He  gave  orders  that  I  was  to  want  for 
nothing,  and  that  I  was  to  have  a  companion  in 
misfortune. 

'  This  man,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  named  Joseph 
Abuzaglo,  was  the  secret  agent  of  the  King  of 
England  in  Paris. 

'  His  letters,  opened  at  the  Post  Office,  be- 
trayed him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  He 
had  wit,  and,  under  other  circumstances,  I  should 
have  found  enjoyment  in  his  society. 

'  Abuzaglo  had  a  wife  and  children  whom  he 
loved  tenderly ;  their  letters  were  cruelly  inter- 
cepted. He  bore  his  captivity  with  less  fortitude 
and  courage  than  I  did. 

'  He,  however,  was  in  a  position  to  indulge  in 
a  certain  amount  of  hope. 

'  He  had  been  specially  recommended  to  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  who  had  received  him  so  kindly 
that  he  could  not  but  feel  that  some  effort  would 
be  made  to  secure  his  liberty. 

'  He  promised  me  assistance,  and  we  swore 
that  whichever  of  us  should  be  released  first  would, 
before  all  things  and  without  ceasing,  labour  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  other. 
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'  We  feasted  on  this  idea  and  speedily  found 
consolation  in  it. 

1  I  was  at  that  time  ignorant  that  one  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  turnkeys  is  to  listen  to 
the  conversations  of  the  prisoners.  I  feel  sure 
that  what  Abuzaglo  said  was  overheard,  and  as  he 
had  never  exaggerated  his  influence  to  me,  and  as 
the  first  use  he  would  have  made  of  his  liberty, 
which  he  soon  regained,  would  have  been  an 
endeavour  to  compass  mine,  it  was  resolved  to 
separate  us  and  defeat  our  schemes. 

'In  the  course  of  the  month  of  September, 
1749 — about  four  months  after  my  imprisonment 
— three  turnkeys  entered  our  cell,  and  one  of 
them,  addressing  rne,  informed  me  that  the  order 
for  my  discharge  had  arrived. 

'  Abuzaglo  threw  himself  on  my  breast  and 
embraced  me  tenderly,  entreating  me  to  re- 
member my  promises. 

'  Scarcely  had  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  my 
prison  than  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  be 
removed  to  Vincennes. 

'  Words  fail  me  to  describe  my  despair  on 
hearing  this,  or  the  horror  it  inspired. 
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1  You,  who  read  these  lines,  do  not  exhaust 
your  compassion  yet,  for  this  is  but  the  prelude  of 
the  horrors  which  have  unceasingly  been  heaped 
up  for  the  purpose  of  making  me  suffer. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  •* 

'  I  subsequently  learned  that  Abuzaglo  was 
liberated  shortly  afterwards  ;  but  as  he  believed 
me  to  be  at  liberty  and  could  not  find  out  that  I 
had  even  thought  of  him,  he  took  but  little 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  might  have  become  of 
me,  and  doubtless  he  believed  me  worthy  of  the 
forgetfulness  of  which  he  accused  me. 

'  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  I  fell  ill  in  my 
new  prison. 

'  Good  M.  Berryer  came  to  console  me. 

*  He  was  indignant  at  the  line  of  conduct 
observed  in  regard  to  me,  but  he  was  powerless  to 
change  either  the  rules  of  my  prison,  or  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  charged  with  putting  them  in 
force. 

'  He,  however,  procured  for  me  the  most  com- 
fortable room  in  the  prison.  I  enjoyed  a  superb 
view. 

'  But  of  what  avail  was  this  relief? 
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'  My  courage  was  only  supported  by  the  hope 
that  one  day  I  might  be  able  to  enjoy  my  liberty 
once  more. 

' 1  realized  that  I  had  only  myself  to  depend 
upon. 

1  From  that  moment  I  only  thought  of  escape. 

FIRST  ESCAPE 

1  Every  day  I  saw  an  aged  priest  walking  in 
a  garden  which  formed  part  of  the  prison.  I 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  in  prison  for  a  long 
time  as  a  Jansenist.  The  Abbe  of  Saint  Sauveur, 
the  son  of  an  old  officer  of  the  King  at  Vincennes, 
was  allowed  to  come  and  talk  to  him  in  the 
garden. 

'  Our  Jansenist,  moreover,  taught  the  children 
of  the  turnkeys  to  read  and  write. 

'  The  hour  for  these  walks  was  almost  the  same 
as  that  of  my  being  taken  into  a  neighbouring 
garden.  M.  Berryer  had  given  orders  that  I  was 
to  be  allowed  two  hours  daily  in  the  garden  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  fresh  air  and  re-establishing  my 
health. 


. 
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'Two  turnkeys  came  to  fetch  me  and  conduct 
me  thither. 

1  Sometimes  the  elder  awaited  me  in  the 
garden,  and  the  younger  came  alone  to  open  the 
door  of  my  cell.  For  some  time  I  had  accustomed 
him  to  see  me  go  down  more  quickly  than  he  did, 
and,  without  waiting  for  him,  I  joined  his  comrade. 
When  he  reached  the  garden  he  invariably  found 
me  with  the  latter. 

'  One  day  I  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  escape. 

'He  had  scarcely  opened  the  door  than  I  sprang 
down  the  staircase.  I  was  at  the  bottom  before 
he  thought  of  following  me.  I  bolted  the  door 
there,  so  as  to  prevent  any  communication  between 
the  two  turnkeys. 

'  There  were  four  sentries  to  pass. 

'  The  first  was  at  a  door  leading  out  of  the 
prison,  and  it  was  always  locked. 

'  I  knocked  ;  he  opened  the  door.  I  hurriedly 
asked  for  the  Abbe  de  Saint  Sauveur. 

'  "  For  the  last  two  hours,"  I  said,  "  our  priest 
has  been  waiting  for  him  in  the  garden,  and  I 
have  been  running  everywhere  after  him  to  find 
him.  But  he  shall  pay  me  for  my  journey." 
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'  And,  so  saying,  I  pursued  my  way  after  the 
same  hurried  fashion. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  archway  beneath  the  clock 
I  found  a  second  sentry. 

1 1  asked  him  if  the  Abbe  de  Saint  Sauveur 
had  been  long  gone.  He  replied  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  him,  and  let  me  pass. 

'  I  put  the  same  question  to  the  third,  who 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  drawbridge,  and  he 
assured  me  that  he  had  not  seen  him. 

*  "  I  shall  not  be  long  before  I  find  him,"  I 
exclaimed. 

'  Transported  with  joy,  I  ran  and  jumped  like 
a  child,  and  in  that  state  I  reached  the  fourth 
sentry,  who  was  far  from  suspecting  me  of  being 
a  prisoner,  and,  like  his  comrades,  saw  nothing 
extraordinary  in  my  running  after  the  Abbe 
de  Saint  Sauveur. 

'  I  cross  the  threshold  of  the  gate  ;  I  spring 
forward ;  I  get  away  out  of  their  sight — I  am  free. 

'  This  first  moment  was  delicious,  but  it  did  not 
last  long.  Anxiety  soon  came  to  trouble  this 
happy  calm.  Some  definite  line  must  be  taken. 
What  was  I  to  do?  What  was  to  become  of  me? 
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'  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  search  would  be  made 
for  me,  and  that  in  case  I  should  fall  once  more 
into  the  hands  from  which  I  had  just  escaped ;  I 
should  be  punished  for  having  withdrawn  myself 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  woman  who  never  forgave. 

4  Up  to  this  moment  I  had  consulted  my  head, 
but  I  could  trust  it  no  longer.  I  now  turned  to 
my  heart,  but  it  was  no  better  guide.  Hitherto 
an  excess  of  vivacity  had  led  me  into  folly  ; 
now,  too  much  candour  was  to  ruin  me,  and 
plunge  me  again  into  the  abyss.  I  thought  I 
might  judge  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  by 
myself.  I  thought  I  might  arouse  a  delicate 
generosity  in  her  by  showing  her  a  certain  amount 
of  stability,  and  in  appearing  not  to  fear  her  or  to 
doubt  her  goodness.  I  expected  my  pardon,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  in  her  place  I  would  have 
granted  it. 

'  I  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  I  addressed  to 
the  King. 

'  In  it  I  spoke  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  with 
respect,  and  of  my  fault  in  regard  to  her  with 
repentance.  I  entreated  that  she  would  be  con- 
tent with  the  punishment  I  had  undergone,  or,  in 
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any  case,  if  fourteen  months'  imprisonment  did  not 
seem  a  sufficient  expiation  of  my  offences,  I  im 
plored  the  clemency  of  her  whom  I  had  offended, 
and  the  pity  of  rny  King.  I  concluded  this 
memorial  by  revealing  the  asylum  which  I  had 
chosen,  with  an  amount  of  generousness  which  was  a 
sufficient  revelation  of  the  frankness  of  my  disposi- 
tion, and  which  of  itself  ought  to  have  been  enough 
to  secure  pardon  for  a  crime  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  one. 

*  At  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  I  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr  Quesnay,  physician  to  the 
King  and  the  Marquise. 

'  He  had  then  shown  some  interest  in  me,  and 
had  offered  his  services.  I  sought  him  out,  and 
confided  to  him  my  memorial,  which  he  promised 
to  forward. 

'  He  kept  his  word  only  too  well. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  King  was  touched 
by  my  confidence  in  his  goodness,  but  it  very  rarely 
happened  that  he  followed  the  impressions  of  his 
own  heart.  Ought  I  to  have  reflected,  that  in  a  case 
referring  to  the  woman  to  whom  he  brought  all 
his  ideas  and  all  his  affection,  he  would  consult  her 
only  ?  Ought  I  not  rather  to  have  reflected  that 
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she,  angry  because  I  had  not  addressed  myself 
directly  to  her,  or  because  I  was  putting  her  to 
shame  before  her  sovereign,  by  exposing  her  inj  ustice 
and  cruelty  towards  me,  would  know  how  to  avenge 
her  pride,  thus  wounded  so  acutely  ?  But,  once 
more,  I  was  young,  I  had  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and  I  was  far  from  imagining 
that  this  woman,  whose  heart  must  be  worn  out 
by  so  many  diverse  sensations,  would  have  pre- 
served so  active  a  feeling  of  hatred. 

1  In  my  memorial,  I  had  revealed  the  place  of 
my  retreat. — There  I  was  found,  and  thence  I  was 
re-conducted  to  the  Bastille. 

*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  at  first  informed 
that  I  was  only  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  elicit- 
ing from  me  the  manner  in  which  I  had  escaped 
from  the  prison  of  Vincennes,  because  it  was 
necessary  that  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners 
should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  imitating  my 
example. 

'  Without  this  assurance  they  would  certainly 
not  have  extracted  from  me  this  confession.  I 
ingenuously  recounted  how  I  had  contrived  my 
escape.  After  the  recital  I  awaited  the  result  of 
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the  promise  which  had  just  been  made  to  me, 
that  my  liberty  should  be  the  reward  of  my 
candour. 

1 1  was  thrown  into  a  dark  cell,  where  I 
experienced  a  course  of  frightful  treatment,  to 
which  I  had  up  to  that  time  been  a  stranger. 

1  My  old  consoler,  M.  Berryer,  came  once  more 
to  alleviate  my  sufferings.  He  could  not  alter  the 
order  that  had  been  given,  but  he  took  care  that  I 
had  the  same  food  as  before,  and  as  a  little  light 
penetrated  through  a  loop-hole  into  my  dark  cell, 
he  ordered  me  to  be  furnished  with  books,  paper, 
pens,  and  ink. 

1  For  a  long  time  I  made  use  of  these  remedies 
as  a  relief  to  my  weariness,  but  after  a  short  time 
they  became  of  no  avail  against  the  despair  which 
possessed  me.  My  outraged  mind  incessantly 
recalled  the  idea  of  my  persecutress,  and  retraced 
it  within  me  with  horror. 

'  What !  was  there  to  be  no  end  to  my  suffer- 
ings and  her  vengeance. 

'  This  fearful  uncertainty  troubled  my  reason 
and  lacerated  my  heart.  I  experienced  the 
fermenting  of  anger  long  restrained,  and  in  an 
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excess  of  this  delirium,  I  was  imprudent  enough 
to  write  the  following  lines  on  the  margin  of  a 
book  which  had  been  lent  to  me. 

Though  destitute  of  wit  and  grace 
Though  not  uiisoiled  nor  sweet  of  face, 
You  may  in  France  win  royal  love, 
As  Pompadour  can  amply  prove. 

'I  was  far  from  imagining  that  these  lines 
would  ever  be  discovered. 

'  I  thought  I  had  disguised  my  writing  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  any  discovery  of  the  writer. 

'The  turnkey  showed  the  book  to  the  Governor. 

'  This  man,  Jean  Lehil  by  name,  could  easily 
have  suppressed  all  traces  of  the  act. 

1  But  Jean  Lehil,  worthy  in  every  respect  of 
his  calling,  took  the  book  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  for  his  zeal. 

'  From  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Marquise  some  idea  may  be 
gained  of  her  anger  at  the  sight  of  this  piece  of 
insolence. 

'  What !  In  chains,  overwhelmed  by  her  hatred 
and  vengeance,  I  still  dared  to  brave  and  insult  her. 

'  She  sent  on  the  spot  for  M.  Berryer,  showed 
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him  my  verses,  and  stammering  with  rage,  said 
to  him — 

'"  Now  you  know  what  your  protege  is  ;  do  you 
still  dare  to  ask  my  clemency  ? " 

'  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  incident 
did  not  in  any  way  diminish  jbhe  horror  of  my 
situation ;  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  increase  it, 
the  only  result  was  that  it  was  prolonged. 

( I  remained  for  eighteen  months  in  the 
dark  cell,  and  only  at  the  end  of  that 
term  did  M.  Berryer  take  upon  himself  to 
let  me  out  of  it.  He  also  gave  me  a  very 
pleasant  relief  in  that  hell — the  advantage  of  a 
servant. 

'  It  was  a  very  precious  privilege  to  have  in 
my  room  a  man  to  whom  I  could  speak  of  my 
sufferings.  This  man  was  a  native  of  Rozny, 
Cochar  by  name.  He  was  good  and  sympathetic  ; 
but  poor  Cochar  was  not  long  able  to  endure 
the  weariness  of  his  captivity.  He  wept  and 
groaned,  and  ended  by  being  illv 

'  When  a  servant  entered  the  service  of  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  he  attached  himself  to 
his  fate,  and  could  only  gain  his  own  liberty 
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when  his  master  gained  his,  or  else  he  died  by  his 
side  in  prison. 

1  This  unfortunate  youth  needed  fresh  air  only 
to  restore  him  to  life ;  but  neither  my  prayers 
nor  his  could  wring  that  restoration  from  our 
assassins.  They  were  bent  on  overwhelming 
me  with  the  anguish  of  this  unhappy  being, 
who  was  dying  by  my  side,  and  for  me.  He 
was  only  removed  from  my  chamber  after  he 
had  breathed  his  last.' 

*<•"*••#•.*.* 

Latude  subsequently  narrates  how  his  prison 
was  changed,  and  a  new  companion  in  captivity 
was  allotted  to  him — the  unfortunate  d'Alegre, 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  escape 
from  the  Bastille. 

'  D'Alegre/  he  says,  '  was  a  young  man  full 
of  activity,  wit,  and  enthusiasm.' 

He  was  a  Southerner,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carpentras,  who  had  come  to  Paris  hoping 
to  succeed  by  means  of  making  himself  known  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  The  same  old  story. 

'  He  had  written,'  says  Latude,  '  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour. 
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i  In  his  letter  he  spoke  to  her  of  public  opinion, 
and  marked  out  for  her  the  paths  she  should  follow, 
in  order  to  re-establish  herself  in  it  and  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  King,  since,  at  all  events,  the 
nation  was  devoted  to  her.  He  wanted  her  to 
render  herself  worthy  of  its  esteem,  and  pointed 
out  to  her  the  means  of  doing  so. 

'  This  young  man  mourned  in  the  Bastille,  for 
three  years,  the  misfortune  of  having  given  this 
advice. 

'  The  haughty  prostitute  vowed  against  him 
a  hatred  as  implacable  as  she  entertained  towards 
me. 

'D'Alegre  inspired  the  compassionate  M. 
Berry er  with  genuine  interest. 

We  overwhelmed  him  with  letters  and  petitions, 
and  gave  him  no  rest.  At  last  he  came  to  us  one 
day  with  the  fearful  intelligence  that  our  persecu- 
trix,  tired  of  our  complaints,  had  sworn  that  her 
vengeance  should  be  eternal,  and  that  she  would 
listen  to  no  more  about  us.'  * 


*  '  Despotism  Unmasked,   or  Memoirs  of  Henri  Mazers  de 
Latude.1     Paris  ;  1  vol.      1793. 
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Now  that  the  reader  has  listened  to  Latucle, 
and  has  made  his  acquaintance,  and  that  of  his 
companion  in  captivity,  d'Alegre,  and,  before 
resuming  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquise,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  remark  that  this  poor  Latude  was 
really  a  very  worthy  fellow,  but  he  was  quite  as 
ingenious  in  contriving  to  get  himself  shut  up  in 
the  Bastille  as  he  was  in  getting  out  of  it. 

His  first  attempt,  his  foolish  intrigue,  and  the 
still  more  foolish  letter  of  d'Alegre,  prove  to  us 
that  there  were  a  number  of  adventurers,  like 
him  of  Carpentras,  who  sought  to  make  use  of 
the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  as  a  butt  or  as  a 
means  to  fortune. 

If  they  failed  in  their  intrigues,  they  revenged 
themselves  by  pamphlets  and  abuse,  and  they 
were  sent  to  the  Bastille. 

As  for  good  M.  Berryer,  it  is  not  true  that 
Latude  ever  perceived  that  his  amiability  was 
only  a  cloak  to  his  endeavour  to  obtain  admissions 
from  him. 

Latude  had  resided  in  Holland  among  the 
political  refugees  there.  This  was  the  featuie  in 
the  case  which  interested  good  M.  Berryer  ,who, 
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it  will  be  remembered,  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  favourite. 

The  lieutenant  of  police  has  left  behind  him 
papers  on  which  there  are  several  notes  in  regard 
to  Latude.  For  instance,  from  them  it  can  be 
seen  that  Latude  eventually  had  superior  accom- 
modation on  the  recommendation  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  herself. 

In  this  new  lodging  he  conceived  and  carried 
out  the  plan  of  his  historical  escape. 

This  escape  is  too  well  known  to  call  for 
repetition  here.  We  will  merely  sum  up  in  a 
few  lines  the  remainder  of  his  adventures,  so  that 
we  may  not  have  to  return  to  them,  or  again  have 
to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  Marquise. 

When  they  escaped  from  the  Bastille,  Latude 
and  d'Alegre  arranged  to  take  refuge  in  Holland. 

D'Alegre  was  the  first  to  leave  for  Brussels. 
He  had  been  there  for  some  time  when  his  friend 
also  reached  it.  Latude  went  in  search  of 
d'Alegre  to  a  cafe  on  the  main  square,  the  Place 
de  I'Hdtel  de  Ville,  (Coffi  in  Flemish),  which  was 
the  resort  of  all  the  refugees,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  international  police. 
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Latude  there  had  the  mortification  of  learning 
that  d'Alegre  had  been  arrested  and  carried  off. 

The  escape  of  the  two  prisoners  from  the  Bas- 
tille had  created  a  tremendous  sensation  abroad, 
as  well  as  in  France. 

The  hero  of  the  adventure  recognized  the 
danger  which  he  ran  at  Brussels,  and  took  the 
boat  from  Antwerp  for  Rotterdam.  He  had  only 
money  enough  to  pay  for  his  passage.  A  Dutch 
passenger  noticed  the  frugality  of  his  meals. 

'  I  see/  he  said  to  him,  '  Sir  Frenchman,  that 
your  purse  is  not  over  well  furnished.  Do  me  the 
pleasure  of  dining  with  me/ 

Latude  assented.  They  entered  into  conver- 
sation, and  the  Dutchman  offered  the  fugitive  the 
most  absolute  and  most  generous  hospitality. 

He  was  living  in  this  manner,  while  the  police 
of  good  M.  Berryer,  suspecting  him  to  be  in  Hol- 
land, spread  their  nets  all  around.  His  idea  was 
to  make  his  way  to  a  Dutch  Colony, — Surinam. 
It  was  an  excellent  idea,  but  he  was  imprudent 
enough  to  correspond  with  his  father,  and  his 
letters,  opened  in  secret,  betrayed  him. 

One  fine  day,  he  received,  from  his  father,  an 
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order  on  a  butcher  of  Amsterdam.     He  went  to 
cash  it,  and  was  arrested. 

There  were,  undoubtedly,  laws  in  that  free 
country  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
citizens ;  there  always  are,  but  from  all  time,  ar- 
rangements have  existed  with  the  law ;  there  is 
plenty  of  that  kind  of  thing,  even  with  the  laws  of 
Heaven  !  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the 
Dutch  Government. 

Latude  says  that  it  cost  200,000  livres — it  is 
possible — however  that  may  be,  the  unfortunate 
man  was  once  more  incarcerated  in  the  Bastille. 

When  there,  he  was  naturally  surrounded  by 
special  watchfulness.  He  was,  however,  allowed 
to  read  and  write. 

He  drew  up  military  engineering  plans, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  War  Minister.  Struck 
by  his  intelligence,  and  by  his  fresh  and  youthful 
ideas,  the  Minister  made  a  proposition  that  he 
should  be  released  on  condition  that  he  should 
return  to  Montagnac,  his  birth-place. 

Latude  refused. 

He  escaped  from  the  Bastille  for  the  second 
[time  in  1765. 
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M.  de  Sartines  had  succeeded  M.  Berryer  in 
the  superintendence  of  the  police.  The  new 
lieutenant  was  hostile  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  arrested  M.  de  Latude  who, 
with  M.  de  Choiseul,  a  Liberal  Minister,  was 
incarcerated  at  Bicetre. 

At  this  time,  and  for  some  time  previously, 
the  Marquise  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Later  on — the  Marquise  died  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  when  Latude  escaped  from  the  Bastille— 
under   Louis   XVI,    M.    de    Malesherbes,    when 
visiting  the  prison  at  Bicetre,  heard   the   com- 
plaints of  Latude,  and  declined  to  do  him  justice. 

It  was  not  until  the  7th  of  June,  1777,  that 
the  order  for  his  release  was  signed. 

He  conceded  what  M.  Berryer  had  failed 
to  obtain  from  him — an  engagement  that  he 
would  reside  at  Montagnac.  He  gave  his  word, 
but  returned  to  Paris.  He  signalised  his  presence 
there  by  a  series  of  fresh  imprudences,  and  was 
again  sent  to  Bicetre. 

Liberated  for  the  second  time  in  1784,  he 
mixed  himself  up  in  the  intrigue  about  the 
Queen's  necklace.  In  1789  he  presented  a 
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petition  to  the  National  Assembly,  in  which 
he  claimed  an  indemnity  from  the  heirs  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen. 

However,  after  a  lengthy  consideration  of 
the  case,  on  the  report  of  Bernave,  the  Assembly 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Mirabeau  himself 
said  of  his  whilom  companion  in  the  Bastille, 
'  He  is  an  intriguer  who  seeks  the  freedom 
of  noise.' 

It  is  true  that  the  unfortunate  fellow,  though 
so  intelligent,  was  continually  committing 
imprudences. 

Simultaneously  with  his  addresses  to  the 
Assembly,  he  sought  to  rouse  public  feeling, 
and  exhibited  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre 
with  the  ladder  he  had  made  use  of  in  his 
escape. 

Though  his  petition  was  unsuccessful,  he 
was  by  no  means  discouraged.  He  brought  his 
case  before  the  judge  of  the  Sixth  Arrondisemcnt, 
and  claimed  an  indemnity  of  60,000  livres;  he  was 
granted  6,000,  which  were  paid  in  assignats. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  amount  he  made  by 
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the  publication  of  his  Memoirs,  in  the  compilation 
of  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  pleader, 
Thierry. 

The  revolutionary  tempest  drowned  his  voice 
in  its  thunder :  he  retired  into  oblivion. 

He  died  under  the  Consulate  in  1805. 

His  soul  belonged  to  God,  and  his  life  to  the 
novelists,  who  have  drawn,  and  will  continue  to 
draw  from  it,  any  number  of  romances  and  dramas. 

The  history  is  interesting  :  the  legend  is  still 
more  so. 

And  now,  let  us  allow  the  lady  of  Choisy-le- 
Roi  to  tell  her  own  tale  again. 


CHAPTEK     X 

M.  DE  MONTESQUIEU  AND  PIRON THE  COMTE  DE 

ST  GERMAIN 

THE  indignation  of  the  Marquise  against 
Mazers  de  Latude  had  died  out,  when  one  day  a 
defamatory  quatrain,  written  by  the  prisoner,  was 
brought  to  her  for  her  perusal. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  forbad  all  further 
mention  of  a  man  who  flattered  her  and  insulted 
her  in  turn. 

These  indifferent  verses  bring  to  my  mind  the 
poet,  Piron,  whose  pen  was  more  than  licentious, 
but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  some  beautiful 
poems. 


- 
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In  1752  Piron  tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
gain  admittance  into  the  Academy. 

The  King  refused  his  consent. 

Montesquieu,  who  was  then  director  of  that 
body,  wrote  to  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

'  Piron  is  sufficiently  punished,  Madame,  by 
the  bad  verses  which  are  attributed  to  him  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  written  some  good  ones. 
He  is  blind,  infirm,  poor,  married,  and  old.  Could 
not  the  King  grant  him  a  pension.  To  obtain  one 
would  be  a  good  action.  It  is  in  such  a  way  that 
you  would  best  employ  the  credit  which  your 
good  qualities  give  you,  and  because  you  are  happy 
you  would  not  that  any  should  be  unhappy. 

1  The  late  King  excluded  La  Fontaine  from  a 
place  in  the  Academy  on  account  of  his  tales.  Six 
months  afterwards  he  restored  it  to  him  on 
account  of  his  fables.' 

The  Marquise  supported  the  petition  to  the 
King. 

Louis  XV granted  the  author  of  La  Metromanie 
a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  always  considered 
that  merit  in  distress,  and  worthy  people  of  all 
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kinds  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  her  and  to  rely 
upon  her  encouragement. 

That  is  her  sole  glory,  her  highest  title,  if  not 
her  excuse.  She  did  everything  to  produce 
Voltaire ;  she  bestowed  her  favour  on  Gresset, 
Marmontel,  and  Duclos;  she  admired  Montesquieu 
and  told  him  so  with  pride.  She  did  not  shrink 
from  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  King  by  patro- 
nising the  publication  of  the  Encyclopedia,  and  it 
was  due  to  her  that  it  appeared. 

At  the  same  time  she  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Military  School,  and  created 
the  Porcelain  Manufactory  of  Sevres,  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  the  Place  Louis  XV.* 

Will  the  Parisians  respect  her  memory  ? 

She  recognised  the  inferiority  of  French 
porcelain ;  the  ceramic  art  was  in  a  state  of 
decadence.  In  the  preceding  century,  France,  by 
her  Gobelins  tapestry  and  her  glass,  had  asserted 
a  marked  superiority  over  the  manufactures  of  the 
East  and  Venice.  There  was  an  industrial  pro- 
gress to  be  realised,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring 


*  Yes,  in  the  Champs-Elysees  we  have  the  Carre  Marigny 
and  the  Avenue  Gabriel. 
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it  to  bear  on  the  products  of  Saxony  and  China. 
The  products  of  Sevres  soon  became  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  The  Marquise  discovered  the 
secret  of  the  soft  paste  ;  for  she  was  accustomed 
to  work  in  the  laboratory,  to  design  the  subjects, 
to  indicate  the  colours  of  the  tints,  and  to  think 
out  the  application  of  porcelain  ornamentation 
to  doorways  and  sedan-chairs,  and  to  multiply  the 
fashionable  outlets  for  its  use.  The  workmen 
of  Sevres  had  a  palace.  The  manufactory  had  its 
gardens,  its  parks,  and  even  a  small  hunting- 
ground  for  the  artists  and  work-people.  These 
gentlemen  were  in  a  position  to  hunt  the  stag  and 
the  wild  boar  in  the  forest. 

One  day  in  May,  when  on  her  way  to  Sevres, 
she  halted  above  Meudon,  and  exclaimed, '.  Oh !  la 
belle  vue ! '  And  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1745,  the  architect,  Landureau,  commenced 
the  castle  of  Bellevue. 

The  King  took  great  interest  in  it,  and  fre- 
quently went  there  to  breakfast  in  the  midst  of 
the  masons. 

Pigale,  Boucher,  and  Vanloo,  made  this  castle 
a  wonder. 
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The  last  caprice,  in  the  way  of  elegant  build- 
ings, was  Brimborion,  almost  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine. 

When  the  King  went  to  sup  at  Bellevue  for 
the  first  time,  the  Marquise  conducted  him  to  a 
magnificent  enclosure,  lighted  by  a  thousand 
candles,  where  innumerable  flowers  spread  their 
perfume  around — roses,  pinks,  and  ranunculi  vied 
with  each  other  in  splendour. 

The  King  wished  to  make  a  bouquet  for  her. 

But  when  he  attempted  to  pick  a  rose,  he  felt 
the  cold  rigidity  of  porcelain. 

All  these  flowers  had  come  out  of  the  manufac- 
tory of  Sevres  ! 

They  were  the  first  products  of  a  new  flora. 

It  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  be  understood,  that 
at  this  period,  and  amid  these  occupations, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  could  not  be  prone  to  the 
sentiments  of  hatred  and  cruel  revenge  which 
have  been  imputed  to  her. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  suppers  at 
Choisy-le-Roi,  I  will  add  a  word  of  those  at 
Bellevue. 

M.  de  Bernis  no    longer   presided   at   them, 


/ 
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and  the  conversation  was  somewhat  more 
serious.  The  King  was  no  admirer  of  the 
philosophers,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  political 
meddlers,  but  liked  the  conversation  of  travellers 
and  naturalists. 

Doctor  Quesnay  introduced  these  gentlemen. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  received  them  with 
special  marks  of  distinction.  She  was  also  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  obtained  for  the  famous 
George  Leclerc,  the  title  of  Count  de  Buffon, 
with  a  house  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a^  1  t^ 
publication  of  his  Histoire  Naturelle. 

But   among    the  serious    and    ^ 
there  penetrated — how   I    do   rr 
strange,  mysterious  personag 
good  fortune  to  please  the  " 

He  was  called  the  O 

Was  he  a  native  of  t 

A    thorough    kno 
ancient     and     moder 
erudition  of  which  gl 
tween  the  caprices  c 
always  amusing,  anc 
an  inexhaustible   F 
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subjects  of  his  converse,  in  being  always  fresh, 
and  in  infusing  the  unexpected  into  the  most 
trivial  discourse,  made  him  a  superb  talker. 

Sometimes  he  recounted  anecdotes  of  the 
Court  of  the  Valois,  or  of  princes  still  more 
remote,  with  such  precise  accuracy  in  every 
detail  as  almost  to  create  the  illusion  that  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  narrated. 

He  had  travelled  the  whole  world  over, 
and  the  King  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  narratives 
" r  hi°  voyages  over  Asia  and  Africa,  to  his  tales 

•S  Courts  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Austria. 

• 

'  to   be  more  intimately  acquainted 
^  each  Court  than  the  ambassadors 
'^es  of  the  King. 

occasionally   strewn    with 
or  serious  reflections, 
esteem    for   men,    Sire/ 
->t  be  either  a  confessor, 
'f  police.' 
Comte,'  replied  Louis 

V    ~)id  your  Majesty 
Availed   yesterday 
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in  Paris  ?      Well,  the  fog  which  false  friends  and 
Ministers  cast  around  a  King  is  thicker  still.' 

The  audacity  of  these  ideas  was,  however, 
softened  by  the  very  measured  tone  which  he 
knew  how  to  adopt,  and  by  his  absolutely 
gentlemanly  manner. 

The  reception  accorded  to  him  by  the  King 
and  the  Marquise  at  Choisy  and  Bellevue  excited 
his  gratitude. 

He  enriched  the  cabinet  of  the  King  by 
magnificent  pictures  by  Velasquez  and  Murillo, 
and  he  presented  to  the  Marquise  the  most 
precious  and  priceless  gems. 

For  this  singular  man  passed  for  be1'' 
lously   rich,    and   he   distributed    rV 
jewels  with  astonishing  1: 

He  dazzled  the  vulf 
and  his  tortoise-shell  1: 
rubies,  topazes,   and 
Marquise    by    his 
pictures  and  grave 
his 

Lastl 
to  the 
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plans — that    of  counteracting    the    ennui  of  the 
King. 

And  here  an  occasion  offers  for  a  few  words  on 
the  character  of  Louis  XV,  his  relations  with  the 
Marquise,  and  the  pleasures  he  sought  outside 
those  which  Choisy  and  Bellevue  had  to  offer  him. 


,- 
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'  You  are  killing  me  ! '  he  would  say  to  her. 

4 So  much  the  better,'  replied  the  mistress,  'we 
must  have  the  resurrection  of  a  King.' 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  did  rouse  him. 

For  some  time,  she  succeeded  in  making 
Louis  XV  a  chivalrous  prince,  but  she  died  of 
the  exertion.  She  was  a  woman  with  an  amount 
of  courage  and  pride  thoroughly  French, 
and  she  seemed  to  have  taken  Agnes  Sorel 
as  a  model.  The.  King  was  very  much 
affected  by  her  death,  but,  nevertheless,  forgot 
her.  But  he  no  longer  cared  about  any 
serious  attachment,  and  Madame  d'Etioles 
had  enough  to  do  to  become  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 

She  set  herself  to  work  to  bind  him  to  her  by 
an  incessant  variety  of  distractions,  seeking  to 
please  him,  only  studying  how  to  make  him  happy, 
ridding  him  as  far  as  was  possible  of  the  cares  of 
the  throne,  and  smoothing  over  such  State  matters 
as  demanded  too  lengthy  application. 

The  Marquise  aspired  to  being  his  friend 
rather  than  his  mistress,  and  sought  to  render 
herself,  not  only  useful,  but  necessary  to  him. 
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She  only  lived  to  distract  him,  and  sometimes 
he  appeared  touched  by  this. 

'  How  good  you  are,'  he  said  to  her.     '  You 
are  very,  very  good  to  me.' 

And  the  Marquise  replied,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  King's  heart. 

1  It  is  to  that  I  wish  to  speak.' 
Nevertheless,  when  she  became  an  invalid, 
and  when,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  time  the 
common  fate  of  even  the  most  beautiful  befell 
her,  when  she  had  lost  the  attractions  of  her  early 
youth,  she  perceived  that  Louis,  without  leaving 
her,  was  capable  of  yielding  to  other  fleeting 
impulses  of  passion,  but  she  never  exhibited 
any  jealousy. 

Her  enemies  profited  by  this  state  of  things 
and  her  resignation,  to  accuse  her  of  infamous  com- 
placency in  regard  to  the  sensual  loves  of  the  King. 
The  Marquise  was  told  of  this. 
She    learnt — with    intense     indignation    and 

annoyance — that  she  was  accused 

In  truth,  the  pen  hesitates  to  trace  such 
infamy,  and  the  rnind  is  embarrassed  to  find  decent 
terms  in  which  to  describe  it. 
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But  who  has  not  read  the  pamphlets  of  the 
people  who  use  calumny  as  a  political  weapon, 
just  as  they  make  their  politics  a  means  to  their 
own  success  ? 

And,  besides,  I  have  in  the  chase  ready  to 
hand  a  fact  which  I  can  make  use  of  by  way 
of  comparison. 

When  a  stag,  hard  pressed  by  the  pack,  is 
almost  exhausted,  he  doubles ;  his  hind,  or  a 
younger  stag  takes  his  place,  bounds  forth  in  his 
turn,  crosses  the  other's  scent,  and  replaces  him. 
In  hunting  this  is  called  a  cha  • 

The  Marquise  was  ac'  :  Mng 

changes  for  the  King's  pasr' 

;As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  Marquise  shoul 
a  valet  was  quite  equal 
Bontemps  or  Lebe 
The  King  had  n< 
nesses  before  them 
him. 

But  it  will  t 
that  such  wo- 
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Who  would  have  thought  of  writing  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  as  they  did  to  Lebel,  to 
recommend  this  or  that  pretty  girl  to  the  favour 
of  his  master  ? 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  that  the 
King's  valet  was  daily  assailed  by  such  requests  ? 

Nay,  they  went  further  than  that.  Cupidity 
allied  itself  to  brazen  obscenity,  and  unnatural 
parents  solicited  audience  of  the  valet,  who,  in 
order  to  receive  these  shameless  solicitors,  had 
rented  a  house*  in  the  Rue  Saint  Mederic,  where 
he  installed  1  woman  as  caretaker. 

T1  ^ed  embarrassed  whenever  he 

as  by  chance  made  to  these 

e  of  his  gallant  adven- 

\  embarrassing  position 

but  unfolded  his  tale 

young  girl,  worthy 

ue  a  mother,  and 

with  solicitude. 

's  confidence; 
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and  sent  Madame  d'Hausset  the  sum  of  12,000 
livres  for  the  use  of  mother  and  child. 

Madame  d'Hausset  performed  her  mission 
zealously,  and  was  recompensed  for  it. 

Louis  XV  never  ceased  saying  to  the  Marquise, 

*  You  really  are  very  good.  How  grateful 
I  am  to  you  for  having  undertaken  such  a  mission/ 

The  Marquise  was  no  less  touched  by  the 
goodness  of  the  King,  and  it  may  as  well  be 
recorded  here  that  this  mission  was  the  sole 
one  of  its  class  entrusted  to  her. 

In  her  heart  she  deplored  the  King's  errors. 

This  Prince  had  inherited  the  detestable 
morals  of  the  Regency,  and  morals  do  not  change 
like  fashions. 

Everything   was   done   to   corrupt   him  • 
later  on,  the  basest  petitions  became 
more  numerous,  from  all  parts  of  th< 
Fathers  offered  their  daughters,  scar< 
at  the  age  of  puberty.     Mothers  r 
intrigues  in  order  to  contrive  tha+ 
should  be  prostituted  to  the  car 

Pimps    took    ~  1  "" 
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walks  of  their  master  to  excite  and  inflame  his 
desires,  and  the  struggle  was  as  to  who  should 
trade  upon  these  weaknesses,  as  pitiable  as  they 
were  culpable. 

Such  vices  are  only  faults  in  the  case  of  a 
great  lord  or  a  rich  commoner,  but  in  a  prince 
they  are  desperately  grave  and  invoke  terrible 
consequences. 

Anticipating  the  remarks  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  on  this  subject,  the  King  gave 
her  to  understand  that  he,  like  Louis  XIV, 
did  not  desire  a  legitimate  son,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  his  adventure  with  Mdlle.  de 
Romans. 

The  King  was  passionately  fond  of  this  young 

but  as  soon  as  she  began  to  treat  the  son 

the   King  as  a  prince,   and    paid  him 

such,   Louis  XV  directed   that   the 

d  be  educated  apart,  in  ignorance  of 

t  with  an  ample  fortune. 

•orthy  pleasures  the  King  lost  all 
vork  and,  as  if  to  console  him- 
*•'   ~nriused  himself  bv 
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private  correspondence,  the  secrets  of  the  gallant 
intrigues  of  Paris. 

His  mind  became  lowered  and  he  accustomed 
himself  to  occupations  unworthy  of  him,  and  he 
willingly  threw  the  care  of  public  affairs  on  the 
shoulders  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

All  political  work  was  carried  on  in  the  private 
room  of  the  Marquise.  The  Secretaries  of  State 
went  to  her  with  their  business,  the  Council  was 
often  held  there. 

A  lamentable  submission  to  the  Salic  law. 

Public  discontent  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
heard,  when  a  sinister  occurrence  suddenly 
created  consternation  among  the  friends  of  the 
King. 


CHAPTER  XII 

DAMIENS 

ON  the  5th  of  January,  1757,  at  half-past  five 
in  the  afternoon,  just  as  the  King  was  starting  for 
Trianon  to  pay  a  visit,  according  to  his  custom,  to 
his  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Madame  Victoire, 
was  ill,  and  as  he  was  going  down  the  last  step  of 
the  great  staircase  at  Versailles,  a  man  rushed 
upon  him  and  stabbed  him  in  the  left  side  with  a 
pen-knife. 

Neither  the  bodyguard,  nor  the  Cent-Suisses 
were  able  to  withstand  the  impetuous  rush  of  the 
wretched  man.  Moreover,  it  was  dark,  and  he 
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first  of  all  concealed  himself  under  a  projection 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 

The  Due  d'Ayen,  Captain  of  the  Guards, 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise. 

The  King,  after  the  blow  was  struck,  said 
calmly, 

t  Someone  pushed  me.' 

And  putting  his  hand  inside  his  waistcoat  he 
drew  it  out  again  covered  with  blood. 

'  I  am  wounded,  gentlemen,'  he  continued. 
'  See  to  M.  le  Dauphin.' 

Then,  turning  to  the  stranger,  who  remained 
pale  and  motionless  a  few  paces  off,  he  said, 

'  That  is  the  man  who  struck  the  blow.' 

A  rush  was  made  at  the  assassin ;  swords 
were  drawn,  but  the  King,  by  a  gesture  and  a  few 
words,  at  once  counselled  calmness  and  circum- 
spection. 

'  He  must  be  questioned,'  he  said ;  '  let  no 
harm  be  done  to  him.' 

And  he  went  back  to  his  apartments,  where 
Quesnay,  his  physician,  joined  him  immediately. 
The  wound  appeared  to  be  slight,  but  still  there 
was  a  fear  lest  the  weapon  should  have  been 
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poisoned,  or  lest  some  complication  should  set  in. 
In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Louis  declared  it 
imperative  that  the  Dauphin  should  be  invested 
with  regal  power  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the 
Chancellor,  having  been  warned,  summoned  the 
Council  without  delay,  so  that  the  authority  of 
the  Prince  might  receive  formal  recognition  and 
sanction. 

The  accession  of  the  Dauphin  meant  a 
thorough  change  of  policy.  The  credit  of  the 
Marquise  de  Pompadour  was  suddenly  shaken. 
Monsigneur  detested  her  both  personaUy  and 
politically.  The  friends  of  the  Marquise  were 
certain  to  be  equally  repudiated  by  the  new 
Sovereign. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  attack  from  the 
Duo  de  Richelieu,  the  Marquise,  in  alarm,  made 
ready  to  go  to  Versailles,  when  she  received  a 
warning  to  defer  her  departure  until  she  should 
be  informed  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  King. 

It  was  quite  possible  that  the  Dauphin  would 
refuse  her  admission  to  Versailles. 

Worse  even  than  that  might  be  in  store  for 
her. 
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The  Marquise  waited,  and  resigned  herself  to 
the  idea  of  the  imprisonment  with  which  she  was 
threatened  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  she  sent  to 
inquire  after  the  King,  whose  health  was  of  far 
greater  moment  to  her  than  her  own  fate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  but  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  MM.  d'Argenson  and  Machault  were 
announced. 

These  two  Ministers  and  Privy  Councillors 
represented  the  minority,  and  held  by  the 
Parliamentary  party,  whose  hopes  were  centred 
in  the  Dauphin. 

After  having  been  proteges  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  for  a  long  time,  they  had  detached 
themselves  from  her ;  but  at  this  juncture 
they  forgot  the  past  somewhat  too  abruptly, 
and  demanded  her  banishment. 

They  came,  therefore,  to  apprise  her  both 
of  the  political  crisis,  the  direction  of  which 
they  assumed,  and  of  her  own  banishment, 
which  had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Kingdom. 

They  were  too  precipitate. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  had  re-assured  himself 
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as  to  the  nature  of  his  wound,  and  his  first 
words  had  reference  to  the  Marquise,  whose 
anxiety  he  could  well  imagine. 

Hardly  had  the  Ministers  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General  left  Madame  de  Pompadour,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  M.  de  Soubise,  who  came  from 
the  King  to  request  her  not  to  leave  Versailles. 

On  the  following  day  Louis  went  to  her. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  he  certainly  did  not  obey  any  im- 
pulse of  passion.  He  only  listened  to  the  voice  of 
friendship. 

It  was  an  open  secret  at  Versailles  that  all  un- 
lawful relations  between  her  and  the  King  had 
ceased,  and  for  a  year  past  she  had  assumed  the 
duties  of  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen,  who  had 
received  her  graciously. 

The  fresh  mark  of  affection  which  she  received 
from  the  King  under  the  circumstances  had, 
therefore,  a  serious  aspect,  calculated  to  impress 
her  enemies ;  and  the  sudden  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Marquise  produced  a  curious  com- 
motion among  courtiers  who  were  always  ready  to 
bow  the  knee  to  whoever  was  in  power. 
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But  what  was  being  done  with  the  assassin  ? 
Who  was  he,  and  what  was  the  motive  of  his 
attack  ? 

As  soon  as  he  was  arrested  he  was  consigned 
to  a  dungeon.  He  was  searched,  and  on  him 
were  found  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a 
knife  with  two  blades,  one  of  the  ordinary  shape, 
broad  and  short ;  the  other,  like  a  penknife,  about 
five  inches  long. 

He  had  made  use  of  the  latter. 

'  You  have  accomplices/  was  the  first  thing 
said  to  him.  '  Where  are  they  ? ' 

'  They  are  far  from  here,  and  they  will  not 
be  discovered.  If  I  were  to  name  them  all  would 
be  over.  Do  not  let  Monseigneur  le  Dauphin  go 
out  to-day.  That  is  all  I  can  say.' 

These  alarming  hints  hastened  the  assembly 
of  a  Commission  of  Investigation,  and  the  prisoner 
had  at  once  to  undergo  a  preliminary  examination. 

He  was  a  man,  forty-two  years  of  age,  of 
medium  height,  and  thick  set.  His  countenance 
was  repulsive,  and  was  expressive  of  violence  and 
malignity.  His  bloodshot  eyes,  his  red  hair  and 
beard,  and  his  pallid  and  muddy  complexion,  were 
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a  sufficent  index  of  the  brutality  of  his  disposi- 
tion. 

He  stated  his  name  to  be  Robert  Frangois 
Damiens,  and  his  birthplace  the  hamlet  of  La 
Thierlay,  a  league-and-a-half  from  Saint  Pol,  in 
the  diocese  of  Arras. 

As  he  had  admitted  from  the  beginning  that 
he  had  accomplices,  and  as  he  refused  to  name 
them,  the  Provost  ordered  torture  to  be  applied. 

His  ankles  were  seized  by  red  hot  pincers, 
but  the  pain  only  drew  incoherent  exclamations 
from  him,  and  it  became  a  question  as  to  wh ether 
he  was  a  hardened  criminal,  or  a  fool.  The  tor- 
ture was  suspended,  and  M.  Leclerc  de  Brillet  re- 
sumed the  examination. 

He  made  no  secret  of  his  antecedents,  and  this 
was  his  account  of  himself. 

His  family  were  then  living  in  Picardie. 

His  father,  formerly  a  husbandman  and 
ploughman,  was  porter  in  the  Provost  office, 
attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Bertin,  near 
Arc.  His  mother,  who  was  dead,  had  given 
birth  to  eleven  children,  of  whom  four,  three 
boys  and  a  girl,  were  still  alive. 
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Of  the  three  sons,  one,  called  Louis,  was  in 
service  in  Paris ;  the  second,  Antoine,  was  a 
wool-carder  at  Saint-Omer ;  and  the  third  was 
-Robert  Frangois.  The  daughter,  Marie  Catherine, 
was  married  to  a  carpenter  at  Saint-Omer. 

Damiens  was  sent  first  of  all  to  a  great  uncle 
at  Bethune,  where  he  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  then  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  locksmith.  But 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  idle,  and  his 
temperament  was  so  intractable  and  restless  that 
he  could  never  remain  long  in  one  place. 

He  left  for  Paris. 

The  locality  affected  by  provincials  like  him- 
himself  was  then  the  Pont-Neuf,  where  were  in- 
stalled the  quacks,  acrobats,  and  ballad-mongers, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  fools  around  them,  and 
the  profit  of  thieves,  crimps,  and  loose  women. 

The  recruiting  sergeants  were  distinguished 
by  large  flags  with  appropriate  mottoes,  such  as 
this  line  from  Voltaire, 

Le  premier  quifut  roifut  un  soldat  heureux. 

They  might  be  seen  accosting  young  men  as 
they  rattled  the  crown  pieces  which  they  carried 
in  a  bag,  and  shouting,  '  Who  wants  any  ?  Who 
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wants  any  ?  *  The  wine  shops  in  the  Place 
Dauphine  were  the  lairs  whither  they  dragged 
their  victims  and  made  them  sign  their 
agreements. 

Damiens  enlisted,  but  he  soon  found  out  his 
mistake,  and  he  induced  his  great-uncle  to 
purchase  his  discharge  for  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  livres. 

He  returned  to  Bethune,  and  became  a  waiter 
in  an  inn  there.  He  subsequently  left  Bethune 
for  Arras,  where  he  was  a  scullion  in  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Wast. 

But  a  sedantary  life  was  insupportable. 

He  took  a  fresh  situation  as  valet  to  an  officer ; 
he  served  various  masters,  left  them,  came  once 
more  to  Paris,  and  there  met  a  relative,  Frangois 
Neveu,  who  was  Steward  in  the  Louis-le-Grand 
College. 

Through  this  man's  instrumentality  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  waiter  in  the  refectory. 

He  remained  in  that  situation  for  fifteen 
months ;  which  was  a  great  thing  for  him. 

He  subsequently  essayed  various  careers,  but 
he  grew  disgusted  with  Paris,  and  solicited  an 
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engagement  at  Louis-le-Grand  once  more  as 
waiter. 

At  that  time,  in  1739,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  servant  girl  from  Lorraine,  Elizabeth 
Malercenne,  whom  he  married.  He  had  a  son, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter,  who,  at  the 
date  of  his  crime,  was  gaining  a  livelihood  by 
colouring  pictures  for  the  shops  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Jacques. 

Damiens  and  his  wife  lived  together  until 
1756,  when  he  resumed  his  vagabond  life,  while 
his  wife  went  as  cook  to  a  lady  named  Repandelly, 
in  the  Rue  du  Cimetiere  Saint  Nicholas  des 
Champs. 

But  every  day  gave  fresh  proofs  of  the  develop- 
ment in  him  of  a  gloomy  and  irascible  disposition. 

His  excitable  and  hideous  temperament  im- 
pelled him  to  sudden  and  frightful  bursts  of  anger. 

t  You  will  come  to  a  bad  end,'  was  a  remark 
frequently  made  to  him. 

A  lady  named  Verneuil-Saint-Preux,  into 
whose  service  he  entered,  and  who  pretended  to 
be  skilled  in  chiromancy,  one  day  examined  the 
lines  on  his  hand,  and  said  to  him, 
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1  You  will  end  badly,  Robert.  I  see  on  your 
hand  a  broken  line  which  shows  that  you  will 
be  quartered  alive/ 

'  Let  me  see/  said  the  lady's  maid,  who  also 
had  some  pretension  to  the  art  of  divination. 
'  Ohj  nothing  could  be  more  certain,'  said  she.  '  It 
is  written  on  your  hand.' 

These  women  spoke  seriously,  and  Madame 
Yerneuil-Saint-Preux,  alarmed  as  much  by  what 
she  believed  she  had  divined,  as  by  the  taciturn 
and  headstrong  disposition  of  her  servant,  sent 
him  away  shortly  efterwards. 

Damiens  then  entered  the  service  of  a  Russian 
merchant,  M.  Jean  Michel,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1756.  On  the  6th,  the  merchant  had  to  go  out, 
and  directed  Robert  to  wait  for  him.  On  his 
return,  his  servant  had  disappeared.  He  went  to 
his  strong  box,  and  found  he  had  been  robbed  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  golden  louis.  He  went 
and  laid  an  information  against  Damiens. 

But  the  culprit  was  already  posting  towards 
Arras. 

From  Arras  he  went  to  Saint-Omer,  to  see 
his  brother  and  sister.  Finding  them  in  poverty, 
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he  gave  fifty  livres  to  one  and  three  hundred  to 
the  other,  to  buy  wool  and  trade  on  his  account. 
He  then  betook  himself  to  Arcq  to  see  his  father. 

Meanwhile,  Antoine,  the  wool  carder,  received 
a  letter  from  his  brother  Louis  in  Paris,  apprising 
him  of  the  robbery  committed  by  Robert,  and  the 
proceedings  taken  against  him. 

Antoine  hastened  to  join  his  brother. 

'  You  see  the  mess  you  have  got  into,  Robert,' 
he  said,  quietly,  '  and  you  know  what  will  happen 
to  you.  You  must  restore  what  you  have  taken. 
Let  us  go  together  to  the  priest  of  Sainte  Mar- 
guerite. He  is  a  well-advised  man.  He  knows 
me,  and  will  tell  you  what  is  best  to  be  done.' 

1  Fool ! '  replied  Damiens.  '  I  will  keep  what 
I  have,  and  I  do  not  want  your  priest  to  teach 
me  what  to  do.' 

He  hid  himself. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  obscurity  of  his  retreat, 
he  dreaded  arrest.  The  predictions  of  Madame 
Verneuil-Saint-Preux  tormented  his  mind  and 
maddened  him.  He  tried  to  poison  himself  by 
swallowing  an  enormous  quantity  of  an  emetic, 
but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  escaped  death. 
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He  betook  himself  to  the  neighbouring 
frontier,  and  found  a  refuge  in  Holland  for  some 
time. 

His  hot  blood  tortured  him,  and  he  had  him- 
self bled. 

But  he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  rest. 

He  used  often  to  look  at  his  hands  and  the 
broken  line,  the  token  of  the  sacrifice  which 
awaited  him,  and  he  fell  into  such  fits  of  gloom 
and  despondency  that  he  frightened  the  people  of 
the  inn  where  he  was  staying. 

'  I  have  always  been  told  that  I  shall  come  to 
a  bad  end/  he  said  to  those  who  questioned  him 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  distress. 

One  day  he  said  to  a  Dutch  innkeeper, 

'  I  am  going  back  to  France,  and  if  I  die,  the 
greatest  man  on  earth  will  die,  and  you  will  hear 
of  me.  But  first  of  all,  I  am  going  to  write  to  my 
father.' 

And  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  commenced  after 
this  fashion  :  -  -  '  Mdlle.  Henriette  (Madame 
Verneuil's  maid)  always  predicted  that  I  should 
commit  a  crime.' — 

On   the   following  day,    he    left    Poperingue 
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hurriedly,  without  even  taking  his  clothes,  and 
re-entered  France. 

He  paid  a  visit  to  his  father  and  brother. 

They  received  him  most  kindly,  and  informed 
him  that  they  had  repaid  Jean  Michel  the  money 
that  had  been  given  to  them. 

On  hearing  this,  Damiens  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  overwhelmed  them  with  threats  and 
abuse,  and  declared  that  he  never  wanted  to  see 
them  again. 

From  that  moment,  wherever  he  went  every- 
body was  struck  by  his  gloomy  and  abstracted 
manner. 

One  of  his  female  cousins  had  such  a  terror  of 
him  that  she  fell  ill. 

In  the  midst  of  his  incoherent  threats  were 
mingled  imprecations  against  the  priests.  He  had 
a  grudge  against  the  priest  of  Sainte  Marguerite 
for  having  advised  the  repayment  of  the  stolen 
money; 

During  the  month  of  December,  he  spent 
several  days  at  Arras.  He  no  longer  hid  himself 
but  passed  his  time  in  drinking  and  playing  cards. 

On  the  20th  he  was  obliged  to  be  bled  once 
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more.     Sleep  deserted  him,  and  he  was  a  prey  to 
the  most  sinister  visions  and  presentiments. 

The  sleeplessness,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  overcome  by  means  of  opium,  drove  him  into  a 
state  of  exasperation,  and  in  this  condition  he 
confounded  his  lot,  and  those  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  with  the  fate  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  corn  merchant,  when  walking  with  him, 
heard  him  wander  in  this  way, 

1  All  is  lost.  The  Kingdom  is  overthrown, 
and  I  am  lost  for  ever.  It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for 
me,  and  I  shall  be  talked  about  for  a  long  time.' 

1  What  are  you  saying,  my  friend  ?'  replied  his 
companion.  '  You  are  mad.  I  will  not  talk  to  you 
any  longer.  Go  away;  and  may  God  inspire  you 
with  better  thoughts.' 

He  returned  to  Arras  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
and  from  there  he  returned  to  Paris,  having  taken 
a  place  in  the  diligence  under  the  name  of  Breval. 

On  his  arrival,  he  sent  a  messenger  for  his 
brother  Louis.  The  latter  came  to  him  in  a 
state  of  much  anxiety. 

t  What  do  you  really  mean  to  do  ? '  he  said. 
'  You  know  that  you  are  not  safe  here.' 
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'  I  have  come  back  to  Paris  on  Parliamentary 
business.  I  heard  at  Arras  that  the  gentlemen 
in  Parliament  have  resigned,  and  that  has  brought 
me  back.' 

Louis  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

1  What  has  it  to  do  with  you  ? '  he  asked.  '  How 
do  the  affairs  of  these  gentlemen  concern  you  ? ' 

Damiens,  whose  mind  was  evidently  wander- 
ing, made  no  reply. 

*'  Good,  good  ! '  he  said.  '  Find  me  an  inn 
where  I  can  lodge  safely.  Then  we  will  see.' 

Louis  thought  -that  he  was  mad,  and  feared 
lest  he  himself  should  be  compromised. 

1  Your  excitement  terrifies  me,'  he  replied,  'and 
I  will  not  be  mixed  up  in  your  affairs  any  longer.' 

'  Ah  !  You  say  so  ! '  exclaimed  Damiens,  pale 
with  anger.  '  If  I  had  known  that,  I  should  have 
gone  straight  to  Versailles.' 

'  And  what  would  you  do  at  Versailles  ?  Do 
you  wish  by  chance  to  see  the  King  and  talk  to 
him  about  these  Members  of  Parliament  ?  His 
Majesty  is  waiting  for  you,  no  doubt ! ' 

'  It  is  an  idea  of  mine  ;  I  want  to  go  there,  and 
I  shall  go.' 
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Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  pity. 

'  Do  as  you  please,'  he  said,  as  he  took  his 
departure. 

Then  Damiens,  going  up  to  him  with  a 
softened  mariner,  said, 

'  Louis,  let  us  embrace.  It  is  perhaps  the 
last  time  I  shall  see  you.' 

'  Indeed,  to  speak  frankly,  Robert,  I  do  not 
much  care  about  seeing  you  again,  or  hearing  of 
you  either.' 

They  separated,  and  Robert  went  to  see  his 
wife  and  daughter  at  the  house  of  Madame 
Repandelly.  He  lived  close  to  them  up  to  the  5th 
of  January.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  was 
in  the  Rue  de  L'Universite,  had  supper  there,  and 
hired  a  carriage  for  Versailles,  where  he  arrived 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

There  was  no  house  open  at  that  hour,  so  he 
drank  with  the  coachman  and  went  to  sleep  in  the 
coach  office. 

In  the  morning  he  went  to  a  small  hotel  at 
Satory,  kept  by  a  woman  named  Fortier.  After 
having  rested  there,  he  went  to  various  wine  shops 
to  drink,  and  did  not  come  in  until  eleven  o'clock. 
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'  It  is  a  great  nuisance,'  he  said  to  his  hostess. 
1  The  King  is  going  to  Trianon  again  until  Satur- 
day. There  is  no  means  of  finishing  the  business 
here/ 

On  the  following  day  he  had  another  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  asked  for  a  surgeon. 

'  A  surgeon  ?  What  are  you  thinking  about  ? ' 
asked  Madame  Fortier.  '  You  do  not  look  like 
an  invalid.' 

1  I  want  to  be  bled.' 

'  In  this  cold  weather  ?  Drink  a  glass  of  wine. 
That  will  do  you  much  more  good.' 

He  took  a  glass  of  wine,  and  we  know  what 
happened  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

'  If  that  woman  had  let  me  be  bled/  he  said, 
'  this  would  not  have  happened.' 


CHAPTER  XIII 

TRIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  DAMIENS 

THE  magistrates  must  have  known  that  they  had 
to  deal  with  a  lunatic,  but  they,  nevertheless,  set 
themselves  to  work  to  discover  a  plot,  and  treated 
the  wretched  man  with  the  utmost  severity. 

All  his  relations,  and  everybody  who  had  been 
in  communication  with  him,  were  arrested. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  Damiens  handed  one 
of  the  officers  a  letter  for  the  King.  Here  it  is. 

'  SIRE, 

'  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  approach  you,  but  if  you  do  not  take  the 
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part  of  your  people  before  a  few  years  pass,  you 
and  the  Dauphin  and  some  others  will  perish.  It 
would  be  a  pity  that  so  good  a  Prince  should,  by 
reason  of  his  leaning  towards  the  ecclesiastics,  not 
be  sure  of  his  life.  And  if  you  are  not  disposed  to 
find  a  remedy  for  this,  very  great  misfortunes  will 
shortly  happen,  as  your  kingdom  is  not  in  safety. 

1  It  is  unfortunate  for  you  that  your  subjects 
have  resigned,  for  this  business  is  due  to  them. 
And  if  you  are  not  sufficiently  well  disposed 
towards  your  people  to  order  the  sacraments  to  be 
administered  to  them  at  the  point  of  death,  this 
having  been  refused  from  your  lack  of  justice, 
whence  the  Chatelet  sold  the  furniture  of  the 
priest  who  escaped,  I  repeat  that  your  life  is  in 
danger. 

'The  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble,  because  of  the  sacraments  which  he  has 
refused. 

1  After  the  cruel  crime  I  have  just  committed 
against  your  sacred  person,  the  sincere  confession 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  to  you,  allows 
me  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  your  Majesty's 

clemency.  D  AMIENS/ 

M 
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'  I  forgot  to  have  the  honour  of  representing 
to  your  Majesty  that,  in  spite  of  the  orders  you 
gave  that  no  harm  was  to  befall  me,  that  did  not 
prevent  the  Chancellor  having  a  pair  of  pincers 
made  red  hot  in  the  guard-room,  he  himself  hold- 
ing me,  and  ordering  two  guards  to  burn  me, 
which  was  done,  promising  them  a  reward,  and 
telling  them  to  go  and  fetch  two  fagots  and  put 
them  on  the  fire,  so  that  I  might  be  thrown  into 
it ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  M.  Leclerc, 
who  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  their  pro- 
ject, I  should  not  have  had  the  honour  of  writing 
the  foregoing  to  you.  D  AMIENS.' 

In  spite  of  his  sufferings  from  the  torture 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  the  unhappy  man 
continued  to  display  great  anxiety  in  regard  to 
Members  of  Parliament.  Strange  madness  ! 

On  the  17th  an  order  was  issued  to  transfer 
him  to  the  Palace  prison. 

It  had  been  determined  that  great  importance 
should  be  attached  to  the  wretch.  The  carriage 
which  conveyed  him  was  escorted  by  detachments 
of  the  Garde  Frangaise  and  Musketeers. 
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The  Montgomery  Tower,  where  he  was 
•confined,  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of 
soldiers. 

All  this  was  very  ridiculous,  and  roused 
public  opinion  in  no  slight  degree. 

The  room  assigned  to  him  was  that  in  which 
Ravaillac  had  been  confined.  It  was  circular,  and 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Two  narrow 
and  barred  loopholes  allowed  a  glimmer  of  light  to 
enter. 

Damiens,  whose  limbs  were  bruised  and  swollen, 
was  placed  there  on  a  camp  bedstead,  furnished 
with  a  mattress.  Leather  straps  held  him  motion- 
less, being  bound  round  and  round  him,  and  at- 
tached to  eleven  iron  rings  fixed  to  the  floor. 

His  hands  alone  were  left  free,  so  that  he 
might  eat. 

For  sixty-six  days,  he  remained  in  this  truly 
atrocious  state. 

The  most  ingenious  barbarities  of  past  cen- 
turies were  renewed  for  him. 

The  official  physician  and  surgeon  were 
ordered  to  examine  and  taste  his  food. 

His  trial  commenced  on  the  18th  of  January, 
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and  did  not  conclude  until  the  17th  of  March, 
but  nothing  fresh  was  elicited.  Damiens  had  no 
accomplices. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  the  Procureur  General 
gave  his  judgment. 

The  sentence  consisted  of  the  penalties  usually 
pronounced  against  regicides,  and  the  preliminary 
examination. 

This  preliminary  examination  meant  the  ap- 
plication of  the  torture  of  the  boot — four  planks 
which  crushed  the  legs  of  the  prisoner  by  means 
of  four  wedges  successively  driven  in  by  a  hammer. 

Darniens  bore  these  fresh  tortures  with 
extraordinary  fortitude,  merely  exclaiming, 
*  Seigneur  !  Messieurs  ! ' 

He  persisted  in  saying  that  he  had  not  meant 
to  kill  the  King,  but  only  to  give  him  a  warning. 

On  the  28th  the  sentence  was  read  condemn- 
ing him  to  the  punishment  awarded  to  regicides— 
to  ask  for  pardon  in  his  shirt  before  the  porch  of 
Notre  Dame ;  to  have  his  right  hand  burnt  in  a 
brazier  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  to  be  then  seized 
with  pincers  by  the  breast,  arms,  thighs,  and  legs, 
to  be  drawn  and  quartered  by  four  horses. 
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*  It  will  be  a  hot  day,'  he  said. 

He  received  the  last  consolations  which  re- 
mained to  him,  those  of  religion,  and  he  was 
conveyed  in  a  cart  first  of  all  to  Notre  Dame,  and 
then  to  the  Place  de  Greve. 

All  this  is  so  horrible  that  I  can  no  longer 
continue  the  recital. 

But  I  imagine  that  these  atrocities  were 
committed  with  the  connivance  of  the  King  who 
was  called  '  The  well  beloved/ 

We  will  complete  the  narrative  of  the 
Marquise  in  a  few  lines. 

The  punishment  of  Damiens  was  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  recorded  in  history. 

When  his  hand  was  burnt  he  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror,  which  sounded  far  and  wide  among  the 
silent  and  secretly  indignant  crowd. 

He  was  then  torn  by  pincers,  and  into  each 
rent  made  a  mixture  of  molten  lead  and  boiling  oil 
was  poured. 

He  skrieked  at  each  wound  and  called  out, 
'  My  God  !  Strength  !  Strength  !  my  Lord,  my 
God,  how  I  suffer  !  Have  pity,  my  God  ! ' 

But  the  quartering  surpassed  even  these  horrors. 
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The  horses,  powerful  though  they  were,  pulled 
at  his  limbs  for  an  hour  without  tearing  them 
asunder. 

The  cries  of  the  victim  and  the  imprecations 
of  the  torturers  formed  a  concert  worthy  of  Hell. 

The  muscles  had  to  be  cut. 

When  the  arms  and  thighs  were  cut  half 
through,  the  hauling  was  resumed,  and  a  thigh 
and  an  arm  were  seen  to  be  torn  away.  Damiens 
watched  them  go. 

The  second  thigh  was  torn  away  —  the 
wretched  man  still  breathed !  At  length  his 
last  arm  came  away,  and  he  died. 

Paris  was  for  many  a  day  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement  over  this  execution. 

But  what  about  the  King,  it  may  be  asked  ? 

Louis  XV  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing. 

Moreover,  for  some  years  past,  this  Prince 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  apathetic  indifference, 
which,  in  his  case,  reached  his  heart.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  this. 

At  this  time  the  King  was  fifty-four  years  of 
age.  He  no  longer  possessed  any  of  the  generous 
sentiments  of  youth.  An  anecdote  is  related  of 
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him,  which  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  what  he  was. 
Barbier  relates  in  his  Journal,  that  the  King  had 
a  dog  which  he  had  brought  up  and  taught,  and 
which  would  eat  out  of  his  hand  alone.  He  had 
her  taken  to  his  hunting  lodge,  he  fired  at  her, 
and  wounded  her.  She  ran  to  him  and  fawned 
upon  him. 

He  sent  her  from  him  a  second  time,  fired 
at  her  again,  and  killed  her.  It  was  a  cruel 
deed. 

We  agree  with  Barbier. 

Excuses  may  be  found  for  political  faults,  but 
none  can  be  found  for  such  an  act  as  this,  because 
there  are  none. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  man  guilty  of  such  a 
deed  could  ever  have  loved  anybody.  He  had 
intrigues,  but  never  love.  His  attachment  to  the 
Marquise  was  quite  selfish.  He  could  not  do 
without  her,  because  she  amused  him,  and  relieved 
him  of  having  to  solve  political  questions.  Be- 
sides, one  effect  of  debauchery  is  to  induce 
cruelty. 

From  the  elegant  intrigues  of  Choisy  and 
Bellevue,  Louis  XV  descended  to  the  degrading 
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debauchery  of  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs  ;  he  was  not  far 
from  Madame  Dubarry. 

But  it  is  time  for  the  Marquise  once  more  to 
speak  for  herself. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MEMBERS    OF    PARLIAMENT EXPULSION    OP 

THE    JESUITS 

WHEN  she  resumed  her  power,  the  Marquise 
had,  first  of  all,  to  reply  to  the  order  of  exile 
in  regard  to  herself.  It  was  war  to  the  knife. 
Twelve  Councillors  were  banished,  and  MM. 
d'Argenson  and  de  Machault  were  dismissed. 

The  Comte  de  Saint-Florentin  had  the 
Department  of  Paris ;  in  other  words,  the 
disposal  of  lettres  de  cachet. 

As  for  the  Councillors  who  resigned,  their 
resignations  were  accepted,  and  their  expenses 
paid. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Marquise  had 
never  seen  so  bitter  an  opposition  formed  against 
her. 

And  yet,  a  very  little  patriotism  ought  to 
have  mitigated  the  bitterness;  for  the  political 
situation  was  extremely  grave.  The  ambition 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  jealousy  of 
England  menaced  the  power  of  France. 

The  English,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  had  made  an  inroad  into  Canada, 
and  attacked  our  flag. 

Frederick  II  had,  at  the  same  time,  commenced 
hostilities  in  Germany.  He  had  to  prepare  for 
war  within  and  without,  to  find  money  by  means 
of  new  financial  combinations,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  increasing  hostility  of  his  parliaments. 

These  gentlemen,  in  order  to  checkmate  the 
Government,  were  preaching  peace  —  a  peace 
which  had  become  impossible. 

Their  resistance  might  even  stop  the  springs 
of  Government. 

It  was  a  new  Fronde. 

The  middle-class  parliamentary  men,  greedy, 
rich,  avaricious  or  ambitious,  preached  economy 
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and  peace  to  increase  their  popularity  and  their 
influence,  and  to  establish  in  France  what  was 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  parliamentary 
power. 

They  cared  little  about  shaking  the  royal 
power  so  that  they  gained  their  own  ends.* 

The  meeting  of  the  provincial  Parliaments  in 
two  large  chambers,  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords — that  was  the  reform  they 
dreamt  of;  all  the  members  of  the  provincial 
Parliaments  saw  in  it  their  own  advancement. 

An  end  had  to  be  made  of  all  these  personal 
ambitions,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  excited  popular  discontent 
on  the  eve  of  an  important  war. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Meymers,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Enquiry  in  Parliament,  requested  an 
audience  of  the  Marquise. 

M.  de  Meymers  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
discontented,  in  consequence  of  the  King  having 
declined  to  promote  his  son,  an  officer  in  the  Garde. 

M.  de  Meymers — Madame  de  Pompadour  soon 

*  '  France  ! '  said  M.   Dubarry  to  Louis  XV.      '  Your 
Parliament  will  make  you  cut  your  throat.' 
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became  aware  of  it — had  conceived  a  somewhat 
disparaging  idea  of  her ;  he  had  forgotten  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  financier,  and  could  deal 
with  serious  questions  as  well  as  chat  about  dress 
and  financial  trifles.  The  interview  was  a  long 
one,  and  the  advantage  did  not  remain  with  the 
grave  President. 


This  interview  has  been  recounted  by  M.  de 
Meymers  in  his  Memoirs.  Here,  as  we  did  in  the 
case  of  Latude,  we  will  place  the  assertions  of  the 
Marquise  side-by-side  with  the  story  as  told  by 
the  opposite  party. 

This  is  the  account  of  the  interview,  as  given 
by  the  President  Meymers. 

4  Madame  de  Pompadour/  he  says,  '  was  alone, 
standing  up  by  the  fireplace  ;  she  looked  at  me 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  haughty  glance,  which 
will  remain  in  rny  memory  throughout  my  life. 

*  I  know,  Madame,  that  I  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  displease  the  King,  but  I  cannot  divine 
the  cause  of  my  disgrace/ 

'  What,  M.  le  President.  ?     Do  you  not  know 
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it  ?     Search  your  memory.       Will  it  not  tell  you 
how  you  have  displeased  the  King  ? ' 

'No,  Madame,  I  am  ignorant  of  it.' 

'  Have  you,  then,  no  friend  who  can  tell  you  ? ' 
.  *  You  must  see,  Madame,  that  I  have  friends, 
for  through  them  I  have  obtained  the  favour 
of  being  allowed  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  but 
none  of  them  has  told  me  the  cause  of  my 
disgrace/ 

'  Really,  that  is  strange.  Well,  the  cause  of 
your  disgrace  is  your  own  merit,  your  science.  You 
are  the  author  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
protests  against  the  edicts  which  have  emanated 
from  the  Chamber  of  Enquiry.  The  King  knows 
it,  and  remembers  it.' 

'  In  that,  Madame,  I  have  obeyed  the  duties 
of  my  office,  and  in  any  case,  my  misfortune  in 
having  displeased  the  King,  is  no  reason  for 
closing  the  career  of  my  son.' 

*  The  King  is  master  ;  if  he  does  not  think  fit 
to  give  expression  to  his  displeasure  to  you  person- 
ally, he  makes  you  feel  it  by  depriving  your  son 
of  his  personal  favour.  I  pity  you,  however,  and 
I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  do  you  a  service.  For  instance,  you  know 
that  the  King,  at  this  moment,  wishes  for  some 
signs  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Chambers  of  Enquiry  and  Requests,  who  have 
resigned.  Some  of  them  have  written  respectful 
letters ;  if  you  are  willing  to  write  one,  and  to 
persuade  some  of  the  others  to  do  likewise,  you 
will  be  rendering  a  service  under  present  circum- 
stances, and  I  will  lose  no  time  in  placing  it  before 
the  King  in  its  true  light.  But  now,  what  can  I 
say  to  the  King,  but  this — "  I  saw  M.  Meymers 
to-day,  and  he  expressed  the  most  respectful  at- 
tachment to  your  person."  The  King  will  reply, 
"What  did  he  do  to  prove  it  ?"—" Nothing"— And 
things  will  remain  as  they  are.' 

'  Alas,  Madame,  such  a  step  on  my  part  has 
become  impossible.  The  honour  of  Parliament  is 
at  stake.' 

'  I  am  always  astonished  to  hear  this  pretended 
honour  of  Parliament  put  forward  as  as  excuse 
for  not  doing  as  the  King  desires,  •  or  wishes, 
or  commands,  and  to  find  that  it  is  not  considered 
an  honour  to  fulfil  duties  in  the  State,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disorder  which  reigns  in  all  parts  of 
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the  administration  for  lack  of  justice.  Its  honour 
ought  to  consist  of  that,  and  in  recognising 
mistakes,  and  the  carelessness  and  precipitation 
of  a  proceeding  contrary  to  all  rule  and  well  being. 
I  imagine  that  no  one  will  doubt  that  I  honour  the 
Magistrature.  There  is  nothing  that  I  would  not 
give  to  avoid  having  thus  to  reproach  that  august 
tribunal — that  court  which  has  recorded  its  own 
eulogy  in  its  writings  and  remonstrances.  What ! 
is  it  this  wise  court  which  is  incessantly  finding 
fault  with  the  Government, and  which  in  a  quarter  - 
of-an-hour  rushes  to  such  an  extremity  as  the 
resignation  of  its  members  ?  And,  nevertheless, 
you,  M.  de  Meymers,  have  resigned  with  these 
madmen,  and  you  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  detach  yourself  from  them.  You  would 
rather  see  the  Kingdom,  the  finances,  the  whole 
State  perish,  and  in  that  you  consider  that  your 
honour  consists.  Ah  !  M.  de  Meymers,  that  is 
neither  the  honour  of  a  subject  really  attached 
to  his  King,  nor  of  a  citizen  attached  to  his 
country/ 

*  Madame,  if  mistakes  have  been  made,  there 
is  only  but  one   way  to   repair   them,  it   is   to 
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bring  about  a  conciliation,  and  to  accomplish 
that,  it  will  be  necessary  to  restore  its  rights  to 
Parliament,  and  to  recall  those  that  are  in 
exile  by  returning  them  their  resignations/ 

'  So,  M.  le  President,  the  State  must 
perish  because  the  King  will  not  restore  a  few 
exiled  agitators  to  Parliament.  The  King  can 
retain  such  resignations  as  it  pleases  him  to 
accept,  and  pardon  the  remainder.  That  is  all 
he  is  called  upon  to  do.' 

1  Pardon,  Madame,  is  a  hard  word.  Criminals 
are  pardoned,  but  we  are  not  criminal/ 

'  What  I  said,  M.  le  President,  is  hard,  I  admit, 
but  I  am  only  a  woman,  not  a  Chancellor.  When 
those  who  have  the  right  shall  exercise  it,  they 
will  weigh  their  words  so  as  in  no  way  to  detract 
from  the  consideration  which,  it  is  essential, 
should  be  preserved  towards  the  magistrature. 
But  before  everything  the  honour  of  the  King 
must  be  maintained,  and  it  shall  be/ 

'  What  eloquence,  Madame ;  I  would  I  pos- 
sessed it  so  that  I  might  subjugate  the  Chambers 
of  Enquiry  and  Requests.  But  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  these  chambers  have  withdrawn  their 
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services.      There   was   an    instance    of    it   under 
Henry  IV.' 

'  Were  there  any  persons  in  exile  then  ? ' 
'  One,  the  member  for  La  Rodiere,  whom  the 
King  looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  and  who  was  sent 
back  to  his  district/ 

'  Really,  that  was  very  good  for  Henri  IV  !  It 
is  the  excessive  goodness  of  the  King  that  makes 
you  so  enterprising  and  so  difficult  to  deal  with. 
In  the  end  his  goodness  grows  tired  and  he  deter- 
mines to  be  master.  Do  not  attribute  to  the 
Ministers  the  personal  and  entirely  private  resent- 
ment of  the  King.  But  I  ask  you,  Member  of 
Parliament,  who  are  you  that  you  resist  the  will 
of  the  King  as  you  are  doing  ?  Do  you  think  that 
Louis  XV  is  not  as  great  a  Prince  as  Louis  XIV 
was  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  Parliament  of  to-day 
is  composed  of  magistrates  higher  in  quality  and 
merit  than  those  of  the  old  parliament  ?  Ah ! 
would  that  it  were  so  !  Let  them  strive  to  be  like 
their  predecessors  !  But  consider  what  parliament 
was  formerly,  and  see  if  it  was  greater  or  more 
honoured.  Why,  then,  do  you  to-day  look  upon  it 
as  something  extraordinary  that  you  should  be 
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recalled  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  ordinance  of 
1627?' 

'  They  dared  not  do  it  then/ 

'  You  think  so,  M.  de  Meymers.  They  dared 
not,  but  to-day  you  dare,  is  that  it  ?  Ah !  That 
is  a  noble  expression  to  use  !  I  know  that  it 
is  the  fashion  to  think  thus  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  others,  but  there  are  few  who  say  so 
openly,  and  I  regret,  M.  le  President,  to  learn 
from  your  mouth  that  you  are  of  that  opinion.' 


This  conversation  affords  us  an  adequate  picture 
of  the  woman  and  the  reign,  more  accurate  as- 
suredly than  any  fancy  portrait  or  scene. 

And  its  conclusion  enables  us  to  foresee  in  a 
proximate  future — the  Revolution  ! 

*  They  dared  not,  but  to-day  you  dare/ 

The  whole  situation  is  comprised  in  this 
sentence,  and  the  whole  revolution  is  foreseen  in 
embryo. 

Just  as  the  entire  absolute  power  of  the  King 
is  contained  in  the  arrogant  and  autocratic 
language  of  the  favourite  speaking  in  his  name. 

• 


• 

' .- 
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How  far  distant  is  that  time  already  from  us, 
arid,  happily,  how  strange  it  seems. 

The  Marquise  subsequently  narrates  the  pre- 
paration for  a  war  simultaneously  offensive  and 
defensive.  But  we  will  not  reproduce  the  lengthy 
details  she  gives  on  this  subject.  All  the  world 
knows  the  history  of  that  war  which  began  with 
the  victory  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  at  Minorca, 
and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Rosbach.  How- 
ever, in  1762,  both  conquerors  and  conquered 
were  weary  of  a  ruinous  war.  In  it  France  lost 
1350  millions  and  Canada,  heroically  defended  by 
Montcalm.  In  it  England  conquered  colonies,  the 
greater  part  of  which  she  was  destined  to  lose 
later  on,  and  increased  her  debt.  Prussia  was 
devastated  and  depopulated. 

In  1762  France  and  England  signed  the  pre- 
liminaries, which  resulted,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1763,  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

The  Minister,  M.  de  Choiseul,  the  favourite  of 
the  favourite,  took  in  hand  the  task  of  repairing,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  means  of  skilful  administration 
and  a  sagacious  policy,  the  disasters  of  the  war. 

He   re-organised    the   army   and   navy,    and 
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lastly — an  achievement  which  contributed  largely 
to  his  popularity — he  joined  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Marquise  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 

To  quote  the  Memoirs  once  more  : 

To  make  head  against  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments, Madame  de  Pompadour  shrank  from  no 
measure,  however  stringent.  She  was  the  first  to 
send  her  plate  to  the  Mint,  and  she  pondered 
incessantly  over  definite  steps  to  re-establish  the 
finances. 

She  thought  of  seizing  the  Church  property, 
or  at  all  events,  of  effecting  a  loan  by  means  of  a 
mortgage  on  their  revenues,  when  suddenly  the 
trial  of  R.  P.  La  Valette  concentrated  the  whole 
of  her  attention  on  the  Order  of  Jesus. 

Father  La  Valette,  Prefect  of  the  order  in  the 
Antilles,  in  partnership  with  a  Jew  belonging  to 
Domenique,  had  founded  a  house  of  business  at 
Martinique,  which  had  absorbed  the  entire  com- 
merce of  the  island. 

During  the  seven  years'  war,  a  ship,  with  a 
cargo  of  merchandise  of  the  value  of  over  a  million, 
regularly  consigned  by  Father  La  Valette  to  the 
firm  of  Lioncy  in  Marseilles,  was  captured  by  the 
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English.  The  Father  repudiated  all  responsibility 
in  regard  to  his  consignees,  who,  on  their  side, 
handed  over  their  consignor  and  the  Procureur 
General  of  the  order  by  way  of  compensation. 

Instead  of  hushing  up  the  matter  by  msans  of 
a,  prudent  sacrifice,  the  Order  of  Jesus  appealed  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  first  trial. 

The  matter  was  mentioned  in  Privy  Council. 

On  the  other  hand,  Parliament  and  the  Uni- 
versity simultaneously  denounced  the  Jesuits. 
The  Abbe  de  Chauvelin  was  reporter  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.  A  struggle  with  Parliament, 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  expulsion  of  the  order, 
would  have  been  an  imprudence.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  the  King. 

Louis  XV  at  first  was  entirely  opposed  to  the 
design  of  the  Marquise. 

But  she  reminded  him  that  religion  existed 
fifteen  centuries  without  the  Jesuits,  and  would 
be  able  again  to  do  without  them.  She  spoke  to 
him  also  of  the  dangers  of  their  maxims  and  their 
spirit  of  intrigue. 
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Then,  in  order  to  put  them  to  the  proof, 
he  demanded  that  the  General  of  the  Order, 
who  resided  in  Rome,  should  transfer  his  powers, 
so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  to  the  hands  of 
a  Vicar  resident  in  the  kingdom,  and  responsible 
to  the  Government. 

The  Jesuits  refused. 

Then  followed  a  royal  edict  in  November,  1764, 
which  expelled  them  from  the  kingdom. 

Parliament  willingly  endorsed  the  edict. 

The  Marquise  de  Pompadour  consequently 
regained  a  measure  of  popularity.  In  the  follow- 
ing stanza  she  is  compared  to  Agnes— 

1  Within  the  Book  of  Fate  'tis  writ, 

That  out  of  France  the  Englishmen  will  hurry 
At  Agnes'  wish,  while  Pompadour  shall  make 
The  frightened  Jesuits  helter-skelter  scurry.' 

MM.  de  Chauvelin  and  de  Choiseul  shared 
largely  in  these  eulogies.  The  former  was  hump- 
backed, and  underneath  his  portrait  was  thia 
distich — 

*  Poor  sad  Society !     How  rough  Fate  mocks  and  spurns  you. 
A  hump-back  founded  you.    A  lame  man  overturns  you  ! ' 

As  for  Choiseul,  he  was  an  angel,  or  a  devil,  or 
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an  idol,  but  of  a  hundred  poems  we  will  quote 
the  lines,  addressed  to  him  by  a  lady*  on  the 
subject  of  the  reform  of  the  Army  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 

'  Good  soldier,  gallant  officer, 
"  Reform  "  is  maddening  thee  ; 

But  never  let  thy  soul  despair, 

No,  take  it  pleasantly. 

Why  !  down  on  Jesus'  self  they  swoop, 

And  swear  that  they'll  "  reform  "  his  troop.' 

*This  lady  was  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour. 


CHAPTER    XV 

M.    DE    CHOISEUL 

THE  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  appeared  to  be 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  Canada.  The  triumph 
of  Parliament  brought  oblivion  on  Montcalm  and 
his  heroic  soldiers  buried  under  the  snows  of  New 
France. 

M.  Choiseul,  popular  and  supported  in  the 
Council  by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  great  things. 

The  Marquise  looked  upon  her  fortunate 
choice  of  this  Minister  as  the  glory  of  her  reign. 

She  it  was  who  recalled  him  from  the  Embassy 
of  Vienna  to  entrust  him,  in  1758,  with  the 
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portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  exchanged 
in  1761  for  that  of  War. 

Two  years  later  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  navy  also,  and  secured  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  his  cousin,  the  Due  de  Praslin. 

M.  de  Choiseul  adopted  the  idea  of  Louis  XIV 
of  a  Spanish  Alliance  as  a  complement  of  the 
Austrian  alliance,  uniting  in  one  bundle,  as  it  were, 
all  the  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  in  France, 
Spain,  Naples,  Parma,  and  Plaisance. 

This  treaty,  subsequently  called  The  Family 
Compact,  was  signed  on  the  15th  of  August,  1761. 

No  treaty  ever  produced  such  a  profound  im- 
pression in  Europe. 

It  was  the  triumph  of  French  diplomacy. 

England  fully  realized  its  bearings. 

France,  whose  navy  was  impoverished,  found 
an  ally  in  the  navy  of  Spain. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cabinet  of  Mr  Pitt  did  not 
divine  all  the  secret  designs  of  M.  de  Choiseul. 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  Aix  in  Province,  of 
an  ardent  and  ambitious  turn  of  mind,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Minister  by  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
and  proposed  to  him  and  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle  a 
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project,  as  vast  as  it  was  bold,  for  an  attack  on 
England  in  her  colonies. 

The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Dumouriez. 

Though  barely  twenty  he  was  already  a 
Chevalier  of  Saint  Louis. 

He  proposed  to  stir  up  in  India  a  general 
rising  of  the  Mussulman  population,  while  an  effort 
for  emancipation  was  being  made  in  Canada. 

However,  as  before  carrying  war  into  an 
enemy's  country,  it  is  prudent  to  look  to  the  state 
of  one's  own  defences,  it  was  decided  in  Council  to 
extend  and  fortify  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  and  to 
the  young  protege  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
entrusted  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  necessary 
plans. 

The  preponderance  of  the  French  flag  had  also 
to  be  assured  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Minorca  could  not  be  guarded,  so  it  was  re- 
stored to  Spain,  but  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
the  security  of  Corsica,  which  the  Republic  of 
Genoa  had  ceded  to  Spain  in  compensation  for 
assistance  to  her. 

The  French  troops,  commanded  by  M.  de 
Chauvelin,  already  occupied  Ajaccio  ;  but  Madame 
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de  Pompadour,  realizing  how  severely  the  great 
Corsican  and  Genoese  families  settled  in  the  Island 
would  suffer  from  the  anarchy  which  desolated  the 
country,  relied  largely  on  the  diplomatic  ability  of 
M.  de  Marboeuf,  a  young  officer  belonging  to  a 
French  family  intimately  connected  with  the 
Marquise. 

She  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
the  young  man,  who  reported  to  her  his  efforts  to 
rally  round  France  the  great  families  of  the 
Island. 

He  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  a 
young  gentleman  named  Charles  de  Buonaparte, 
whom  he  particularly  recommended  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 

Shortly  afterwards  England  had  to  put  up 
with  a  fresh  check. 

M.  de  Choiseul  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
Portugal  and  Holland  from  their  alliance  with  her, 
and  in  thus  placing  in  opposition  to  her  a  league 
of  second  class  maritime  powers,  France  in  the 
meanwhile  making  prodigious  additions  to  her 
navy. 

There  remained  Prussia. 
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That  inevitable  enemy,  rendered  more  redoubt- 
able than  ever  by  the  genius  of  Frederick,  had  up 
to  this  time  recruited  allies  from  the  philosophical 
party  among  us. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  by  patronising  the 
Encyclopedia  and  afterwards  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits,  had  attempted  to  detach  the  philan- 
thropists from  the  Prussian  alliance. 

To  these  latter  individuals  M.  Choiseul,  who 
was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  M.  Voltaire,  was 
particularly  agreeable. 

The  Duke  and  the  Marquise  made  every  effort 
to  obtain  from  the  King  the  annulment  of  the 

o 

decree  which  banished  the  patriarch  of  Ferney 
from  France. 

In  Voltaire  he  detested  the  impious  poet  and 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  bore 
him  a  grudge  on  account  of  his  having  ceased 
to  be  a  Frenchman  by  entering  the  service  of 
Frederick,  and  by  assisting  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  political  pamphlets  of  the  Court  of 
Berlin. 

The  Marquise  was  more  fortunate  in  regard  to 
Rousseau,  whose  opera,  Devin  de  Village,  fre- 
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quently  played  at  Choisy,  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  King. 

A  decree  of  the  Paris  Parliament  had  con- 
demned the  work  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Emile  ou 
^Education,  and  had  ordered  the  banishment  of 
the  author. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  secured  for  the  savage 
philosopher  a  secure  retreat  with  one  of  her 
friends,  Madame  la  Marechale  de  Luxembourg, 
and  begged  the  King  to  pardon  him. 

Louis  XV  at  first  declined  to  accede  to 
the  request,  but  she  sang  the  airs  of  his 
favourite  opera,  Mon  Collette  riest  pas  volage, 
fai  perdu  mon  serviteur,  fai  perdu  tout  mon 
bonheur. 

The  King  used  to  hum  these  couplets  himself 
in  his  falsetto  voice,  and  the  Marquise  told  him 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  release  the  composer 
from  prison. 

She  succeeded. 

It  was  not  the  first  service  she  had  rendered 
the  philosopher  of  Geneva.  She  once  sent  him 
fifty  louis  on  behalf  of  the  King. 

Jean  Jacques  replied, 
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'  Paris,  March  7,  1763. 
'  MADAME, 

'  In  accepting  the  present,  which  has 
been  delivered  to  me  from  you,  I  sent  the  assur- 
ance of  my  respect  by  the  bearer,  and  I  am  bold 
enough  to  add,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  my 
work  that  of  the  proofs  to  which  you  have  put 
my  modesty,  the  interest  is  not  the  most 
dangerous. — I  am,  with  respect,  your  very  humble 
servant, 

'  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU/ 


CHAPTER  XVI 

LAST    VISITS    TO    CHOISY-LE-ROI 

To  distract  the  King  !     During  the  last  years   of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  those  which  succeeded 
it,  this  was  the  most  difficult  duty  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour. 

I  have  already  recounted  how  the  mind  of 
Louis  XV  became  more  and  more  gloomy,  and 
how  his  temper  led  him  into  caprices  unworthy  of 
him 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Marquise  had  lost  the 
attractions  of  youth. 

The  anxieties  of  business  and  the  care  of  the 
King  had  hastened  the  ravages  of  time. 
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Louis  XV  had  a  horror  of  everything .  that 
reminds  us  of  the  end  of  our  allotted  term,  of 
everything  that  breathes  of  decay  and  old  age. 
The  ruins  of  beauty,  like  every  other  ruin,  and 
possibly  more  than  any  other,  made  him  afraid. 

Consequently,  although  she  was  frequently  a 
martyr  to  suffering,  the  Marquise  was  careful  to 
refrain  from  any  avowal  of  it. 

A  little  rouge  and  a  smile  concealed  her 
sufferings. 

Her  health  declined  rapidly,  but  the  King 
was  the  last  to  perceive  it.  The  Marquise  hoped 
that  he  would  never  perceive  it,  and  that  she 
would  cost  him  neither  a  tear  nor  any  anxiety. 

She  displayed  a  more  studied  and  more  skilful 
coquetry.  She  spread  around  her  the  brilliancy 
of  colours,  and  by  the  splendour  of  her  setting, 
and  by  a  clever  arrangement  of  light,  she  set  her- 
self to  work  to  give  increased  value  to  an  extinct 
beauty. 

She  was  an  artist,  and  flattered  herself  on 
having  succeeded. 

But  what  will  historians  say  to  the  inventions 
of  her  furniture  and  her  toilettes  ? 
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'  Ah  !  gentlemen,'  she  exclaims  to  them  from 
the  depths  of  her  tomb,  '  this  luxuriousness 
against  which  you  inveigh  was  the  luxuriousness 
of  the  King.  This  Sevres  porcelain,  this  Chinese 
lacquer  work,  these  books,  these  statues,  these 
pictures,  and  all  the  costly  furniture  at  Choisy, 
Bellevue,  and  Menars  were  gifts  from  the  King 
and  destined  for  his  pleasure.* 

The  evenings  at  Choisy-le-Roi  had  lost  some- 
what of  their  boisterous  gaiety.  The  refinements 
of  the  table  and  conversation  verging  on  serious- 
ness strove  to  awaken  the  appetite  and  good 
humour  of  yore.  Poets  had  given  place  to  the 
philosophers,  nationalists,  and  economists  whom 
Dr  Quesnay  had  introduced  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  into  fashion. 

The  King  would  scarcely  see  Diderot  and 
d'Alembert,  but  listened  willingly  to  young 
Turgot,  who  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
Quesnay. 

*  The  luxury  of  the  Marquise  was  fabulous.  The 
adornment  of  her  only  residence  of  Bellevue  cost  3,000,000. 
In  a  statement  of  her  expenses  her  wardrobe  was  valued  at 
350,000  livres,  her  Chinese  lacquer  work  at  110,000  livres  ;  her 
old  china  at  150,000  livres.  The  furniture,  etc.,  of  the  castle 
of  Crecy  was  valued  at  60,000  livres.  Her  annual  table 
expenses  were  300,000  livres. 

O 
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This  young  man  was  destined  to  rise. 

He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of 
Governor  of  Guiana  with  a  hundred  thousand 
livres  a  year,  which  was  rather  clever,  and 
continued  to  govern  his  colony  from  Paris,  which 
was  cleverer  still. 

M.  Turgot  was  very  intimate  with  Holbach, 
Voltaire,  and  d'Alembert. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  King,  weary  of 
science,  only  asked  a  limited  number  of  intimates 
to  Choisy — the  Prince  de  Soubise,  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  the  Marquise  de  Chauvelin,  the  Due 
d'Ayen,  and  a  few  ladies ;  the  Duchesses  de 
Grammont,  de  Luxembourg,  and  de  Mirepoin, 
and  the  Marquise  de  Roure. 

At  supper  Quesnay  preponderated  over  Riche- 
lieu. Bordeaux  wine,  which  the  Due  was  trying 
to  bring  into  fashion,  was  banished  from  the 
King's  table,  on  the  advice  of  Quesnay,  as  cold 
and  indigestible. 

The  King  only  drank  iced  champagne ;  and 
unless  the  doctor  put  his  professional  veto  on  it, 
the  conversation  turned  on  all  subjects  that 
could  entertain  the  mind  —  the  chase,  love, 
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the  opera ;  everything  except  what  was  serious. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  conferences  and  philo- 
sophical discourses  may  well  be  dispensed  with 
after  a  Cabinet  Council. 

The  pages  in  waiting  served  up  the  supper 
with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Nearly  all  of  them  sons  of  noble  families,  these 
young  men  were  great  favourites  of  Louis  XV,  and 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  received  commissions  as 
Lieutenants  in  the  household  regiments. 

Supper  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  the 
hour  of  mirth  and  repose. 

During  the  day,  the  works  of  Leguay,  Yien,  and 
Pigalle,  who  had  succeeded  Bouchardon,  sufficed 
to  charm  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Marquise. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

ALEXANDRINE    D^ETIOLES 

THE  year  1754  was  marked  for  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour by  the  greatest  sorrow  of  her  life. 

By  M.  Lenormand  d'Etioles  she  had  a 
daughter,  a  charming  girl  of  rare  beauty,  and 
endowed  with  every  quality  which  a  mother 
could  desire  for  her  child. 

When  she  separated  from  her  husband,  she 
sent  Alexandrine  to  the  Convent  of  the  Assump- 
tion, whither  she  frequently  went  to  see  her. 

Alexandrine  d'Etioles  had  scarcely  attained 
her  eleventh  year,  and  she  was  already  betrothed 
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to  the  young  Due  de  Persigny,  son  of  the  Due 
de  Chaulnes,  and  nephew  of  Madame  de  Luynes, 
Maid  of  Honour  and  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
the  Queen. 

The  most  brilliant  destiny  appeared  to  be  in 
store  for  this  dear  and  graceful  child. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  eighteen 
months,  when  suddenly,  and  without  any  warning 
of  so  dire  a  misfortune,  the  mother  received  news 
that  her  daughter  was  dangerously  ill. 

She  hastened  to  her  side — she  was  dead.* 


Alexandrine  —  the  living  memory  of  her 
earliest  caresses. 

All  that  remained  of  the  Marquise  d'Etioles. 

Her  mother  was  sixteen  when  she  gave  birth 
to  her. 

With  this  child  she  had  taken  her  earliest 
walks  in  the  forest  of  Senard,  where  soon 
afterwards  she  saw  the  King. 

Perhaps    Alexandrine    needed    the    country 

*  June  5,  1754 
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walks    and   the   reviving    air   of  the   woods   to 
which  her  infancy  had  been  accustomed. 

Between  our  birthplace  and  ourselves  there  are 
certain  affinities  which  cannot  be  broken  without 
danger. 

Her  mother  often  noticed  how  pale  she  was ; 
but  she  had  herself  been  out  of  health  for  a 
long  time. 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  at  the  sight  of 
this  young  corpse,  felt  that  she  had  received 
a  mortal  blow,  and  understood,  from  that  moment, 
that  her  end  was  approaching. 

She  never  got  over  it. 

She  wished  her  daughter  to  be  interred  at 
Bellevue,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Capucines,  for 
whom  she  had  built  a  house  behind  her  castle, 
and  for  whom  she  always  had  a  peculiar  veneration. 

She  went  often  to  kneel  in  the  Convent 
Cemetery. 

Thither  she  took  all  her  doubts  and  sorrows, 
which  she  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  King. 

Thence  she  brought  back  grave  and  calm 
thoughts  which  did  her  good,  but  which  she 
confided  to  no  one. 
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It  was  an  evening  in  the  month  of  November, 
1757. 

The  King  had  been  hunting  all  day  at  Choisy, 
and  on  his  return  from  his  sport,  which  had  been 
very  good,  supper  was  served  as  usual. 

The  Marquise  had  never  been  more  gay. 

When  the  King  had  retired,  she  took  M.  de 
Soubise,  in  whom  she  had  entire  confidence,  and 
to  whom  she  had  vowed  unalterable  friendship, 
aside. 

'  Prince,'  she  said  to  him  with  a  serious  air,  '  I 
have  something  to  confide  to  you/ 

'  Speak,  Marquise.' 

'  Here,'  she  continued,  handing  the  Prince 
a  sealed  envelope,  '  is  a  paper  which  I  can  only 
confide  to  my  best  friend.' 

M.  de  Soubise  accepted  the  paper,  and 
noticed,  with  astonishment,  that  the  seals  were  of 
black  wax. 

1  But,  Madame ,'  he  began. 

'  Read  the  inscription,  Prince.' 

'  THIS  is  MY  WILL.' 

'  What,  Marquise  ? '  he  exclaimed,  grasping 
the  hand  of  his  friend  hastily,  '  Your  Will !  Why, 
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at  your  age,  and  with  your  health,  do  you 
dream  of  taking  such  sad  precautions  ?  Are  you 
ill?' 

'  111,  indeed,  and  have  been  so  for  a  very  long 
time,  Prince.  But,  as  La  Fontaine  says,  "  Death 
does  not  surprise  the  wise." 

1  Madame,  I  am  touched  by  this  new  mark  of 
friendship,  but  I  am  also  distressed  to  learn  the 
secret  of  a  sorrow  which  none  of  your  friends 
could  possibly  have  suspected.' 

'  I  keep  my  tears  for  my  daughter,  M.  de 
Soubise.  They  are  all  I  ought  to  give  her  and 
can  give  her.' 

This  is  the  Will,  drawn  out  in  the  intervals  of 
the  festivities  in  the  Castle  of  Choisy-le-Roi — 

'  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

'  I,  Jean  Antoinette  Poisson,  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  judicially  separated  from  Charles 
Lenormand  d'Etioles,  have  made  and  written  my 
Will.  I  commend  my  soul  to  God,  and  pray  Him 
to  have  mercy  on  me  and  to  pardon  my  sins,  in 
the  hope  that  His  justice  may  be  appeased  by  the 
merits  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord. 
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'  I  desire  that  my  body  may  be  buried  in  the 
Capucines  Convent,  in  the  Place  Vendome  in 
Paris,  in  the  tomb  I  have  chosen,  and  that 
the  funeral  may  be  carried  out  without  pornp 
or  ceremony. 

'  I  pray  the  King  to  accept  the  present  I  make 
him  of  my  house  in  Paris,  and  I  should  wish  it  to 
be  reserved  for  M.  le  Comte  de  Provence. 

'  I  also  beg  His  Majesty  to  accept  my  precious 
stones,  engraved  by  Leguay,  seven  bracelets, 
rings,  and  seals,  to  add  to  his  collection  of  en- 
graved precious  stones. 

'  I  constitute  my  brother,  the  Marquise  de 
Marigny,  my  sole  heir. 

1 1  appoint  as  my  executor  under  this  Will,  the 
Prince  de  Soubise.  However  painful  this  duty 
may  be,  he  must  look  upon  it  as  a  certain  proof  of 
the  confidence  which  his  uprightness  inspires  in 
me.  I  also  beg  him  to  accept  two  rings,  one  my 
large  alga  marina  coloured  diamond,  the  other 
an  emerald,  engraved  by  Leguay,  representing 
friendship.  I  dare  hope  that  he  will  never 
take  it  off;  it  will  recall  to  his  mind  one 
person  in  the  world  who  has  had  for  him  the 
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most  profound  esteem  and  the  warmest  friend- 
ship. 

'Done  at  Choisy,  November  17,  1757.'* 

After  Madame  de  Pompadour  there  is  no  one 
who  has  been  so  badly  spoken  of  as  M.  de  Soubise. 

After  his  defeat  at  Rosbach  a  perfect  aval- 
anche of  pamphlets,  songs,  and  fury,  was  let 
loose  against  him. 

The  Marquise  laboured  under  no  delusion 
on  this  score,  and  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
ridicule  was  indirectly  addressed  to  her.  She 
was  the  one  against  whom  the  grudge  was  borne. 

The  couplets  said  so  clearly  enough, 

'  Strike  hard,  my  back  is  broad, 
Poisson  supports  Soubise, 
And  France  pays  for  the  folly.' 

Poisson  supported  Soubise  to  her  latest  hour, 
and  Soubise  at  Lutzalberg  had  his  revenge  for 
Rosbach.  But  nobody  sang  his  victory.  In 
politics  people  never  take  into  account  the  good 
you  have  done,  or  the  successes  you  have  gained, 
still  less  the  efforts  you  have  made;  they  only  notice 
your  defeats,  and  never  forgive  you  for  them. 

*  At  this  date  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  only  thirty- 
five.  She  did  not  die  until  1764. 
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Moreover,  the  people  of  Paris  were  excited 
against  the  Marquise. 

She,  nevertheless,  did  her  best  to  make  them 
pardon  her  faults  and  her  seduction. 

During  the  seven  years  war,  she  conceived 
the  vast  plan  of  rebuilding  a  portion  of  Paris. 
She  had  often  conversed  about  it  with  Louis  XV, 
the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  and  his  favourite 
architects,  Soufflot,  Gabriel,  and  Servandoni. 

Many  of  these  ideas  were  never  more  than 
projects. 

However,  she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the 
completion  of  the  Place  Louis  XV,  and  the 
Churches  of  Saint  Genevieve  and  Saint  Sulpice. 

She  planted  trees  in  the  Boulevards,  as  far  as 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin. 

The  whole  of  the  old,  or  city  part  of  Paris 
was  to  have  been  sold  to  a  financial  company, 
who  would  have  completely  transformed  it.  This 
new  town  would  have  been  connected  with 
both  banks  of  the  Seine  by  covered  galleries 
on  the  bridges,  ornamented  with  flowering  shrubs 
and  architectural  frescoes. 

The  Luxembourg  would  have  been  joined  to 
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the  Seine  by  means  of  similar  galleries.  The 
Boulevards  were  to  have  been  extended  as  far  as 
the  Porte  Saint-Honore. 

A  church,  dedicated  to  Saint-Madeleine,  and 
a  palace,  in  the  same  style,  were  to  have  been 
built,  the  first  at  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  Saint- 
Honore  ;  the  second  on  the  left  bank,  and  both 
facing  the  Place  Louis  XV.* 

These  great  works  were  so  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  Paris,  to  maintain 
it  in  its  position  as  the  capital  of  a  great  nation, 
to  provide  labour  for  the  workpeople,  and  to 
encourage  architecture  and  sculpture,  that  the 
Marquise  may  be  pardoned  for  her  feminine 
frivolities. 

She  thought  she  could  never  do  enough  for 
artists. 

She  believed  it  to  be  her  mission  to  protect 
them  amid  all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements 
incidental  to  the  outset  of  their  careers,  so  that  in 
marble,  bronze,  and  stone,  they  might  popularise 
after  a  durable  fashion,  grand  ideas,  noble  senti- 

*  This  was  realised  by  a  descendant  of  Charles  de 
Buonaparte,  whom  M.  de  Marbceuf  recommended  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour. 
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ments,  and  that  love  of  the  beautiful  which  is  in 
itself  an  inclination  towards  the  love  of  the  good. 

She,  therefore,  developed  the  School  of  Rome 
and  the  institution  of  the  prizes  for  painting  and 
architecture. 

She  also  instituted  exhibitions  of  paintings  at 
the  Louvre. 

The  first  exhibition  took  place  in  1750,  and 
was  the  triumph  of  Boucher,  Vanloo,  Vernet, 
Greuze,  and  Vien. 

M.  Diderot  has  left  a  brilliant  and  original 
record  of  it.  It  was  an  event. 

The  efforts  of  the  Marquise  were,  beyond  all 
doubt,  far  in  excess  of  the  duties  imposed  on  her 
by  the  lofty  station  which  she  had  not  feared  to 
accept ;  but  she  hoped  that  posterity,  more  en- 
lightened and  impartial  than  the  opinions  of  her 
contemporaries,  would  do  justice  to  her  good 
intentions  and  the  difficulties  she  encountered. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  do  good  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  We  are  so  apt  to  say  in  regard 
to  others,  Why  did  they  not  do  this  or  that  ? 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  nothing  could  be  more 
simple  or  easier. 
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For  example,  we  in  our  country  homes  assume 
to  correct  the  faults  of  generals,  though  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war. 

Certainly,  when  the  Marquise  indulges  in  re- 
trospect, she  does  not  hold  herself  exempt  from 
blame  ;  she  judges  and  condemns  herself  severely, 
but  without  accusing  her  unfortunate  or  unskilful 
fellow-workers,  or  even  her  enemies,  thus  avoiding 
the  first  example  which  they  so  frequently  gave  her. 

The  bitter  diatribes  directed  against  Madame 
de  Pompadour  were  aimed  at  King  Louis  XV. 

They  were  capable  of  bringing  a  new  Damiens 
to  life. 

Nearly  every  day  the  Marquise  received 
anonymous  letters,  containing  threats  of  assassi- 
nation should  she  refuse  to  conform  to  some  line 
of  conduct  which  was  generally  senseless. 

During  her  latest  years  she  was  threatened 
with  death  by  a  young  man  who  accused  her  of 
having,  in  complicity  with  the  valet  Lebel,  de- 
livered up  to  the  King  a  young  girl  to  whom  he 
was  betrothed. 

The  Marquise  forwarded  the  letter  to  M.  de 
Sartine. 
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The  Lieutenant  of  Police,  less  for  the  sake  of 
being  agreeable  to  her  than  to  prove  once  more 
the  infallibility  of  the  information  on  which  he 
prided  himself,  sent  his  myrmidons  afield,  and 
discovered  the  unfortunate  writer  of  the  letter. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  wished  to  see  him. 

M.  de  Sartine  brought  him  to  Choisy  in  his 
carriage. 

He  was  a  fine  fellow,  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance, though  of  humble  birth,  and  with  a 
countenance  characterised  by  energy  and  honesty. 

4 Monsieur,'  said  the  Marquise  to  him,  'are  you 
the  writer  of  this  letter  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Madame/  he  replied  curtly,  as  he  cast 
an  angry  glance  at  the  letter. 

'  And  when  you  wrote  it  you  were  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  your  accusation  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Madame/ 

'  And,  perhaps,  are  so  still  ? ' 

He  was  silent. 

'  Answer  me,  please.' 

'  Up  to  to-day  nothing  has  occurred,  Madame, 
to  make  me  alter  my  opinion.  I  am  bold 
enough  to  say  so,  although  I  know  that  my 
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frankness  will  open  the  gates  of  the  Bastille  for 
me/ 

'  You  say  you  are  frank.  Tell  me,  then,  I  beg 
of  you,  on  what  proofs  you  have  based  your  charge.' 

A  slight  blush  mantled  his  forehead. 

He  remained  silent ;  the  Marquise  persisted. 

'  Will  you  kindly  read  your  letter  once  more. 
You  accuse  me  of  having,  in  complicity  with  a 
valet  named  Lebel,  delivered  up  to  the  furious 
passions  of  the  King — those  are  the  words  you 
use — a  young  girl,  your  betrothed.  From  whom 
have  you  this  fact  ? ' 

'  Madame,  I  live  at  Versailles.  Twenty  days 
ago  you  were  at  the  castle.  Marie,  my  betrothed, 
a  young  girl  scarcely  fifteen,  had  with  one  of  her 
friends  obtained  permission  of  a  guard  to  walk  at 
Trianon.  I  was  awaiting  their  return.  Two  hours 
afterwards,  one  only  of  them  re-appeared.  Marie 
had  been  carried  off. ' 

'How?' 

1 1  know  not.  She  had  left  her  companions  for 
a  moment  and  the  latter  could  not  find  her  again. 
Twenty  days  have  elapsed,  Madame,  and  she  has 
not  re-appeared. 
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'  And  by  whom  was  she  carried  off?  By  the 
King's  valet  and  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour. ' 

1  All  the  world  says  so.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  everybody  at  Versailles/ 

'  Without  proof?' 

1  Proofs  are  not  easy  to  find,  Madame.  It 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing  if  the  guilty  person 
were  not  invested  with  a  sacred  character/ 

1  Where  would  you  seek  them  ? ' 

'  You  ask  me  that,  Madame  ?  Well,  I  would 
seek  them  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  voice  of 
popular  opinion — at  Versailles,  in  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Sainte-Mederic.* 

'  You  hear  that,  M.  de  Sartine  ? ' 

1  Yes,  Madame  la  Marquise/ 

'  Well,  this  young  man  must  be  taken  to 
the  house  in  the  Rue  Sainte-Mederic/* 

'  The  trouble  seems  to  me  useless,  Madame,' 
replied  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  with  his  mali- 
cious smile. 

'  And  why  so,  Monsieur  ? ' 


*  This  is  the  house  which  was  called  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs. 
It  belonged  to  the  King,  who  sold  it  to  Sieur  Sevin,  and  re- 
ceived payment  for  it  in  gold  in  his  private  apartment. 

P 
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1  Is  not  the  young  girl  who  has  disappeared 
called  Marie  Heurtier  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'  I  have  found  her  ;  not  in  the  Rue  Sainte- 
Mederic,  but  at  Paris,  in  the  Madelonnettes. 
She  was  arrested  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  whither  a 
French  Guard  had  taken  and  left  her.' 

The  unhappy  youth  turned  deadly  pale. 

'Marie !  In  prison,  and  that  disgraceful  prison 
Ah  !  my  God,  I  have  only  to  die  ! ' 

1  Before  dying,  my  man,'  said  M.  de  Sartine, 
'you  will  do  well  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Marquise.' 

'  Ah,  Madame  ! '  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  as 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  '  I  am  too  guilty.' 

' Rise/  replied  the  Marquise.  'Your  betrothed 
shall  be  restored  to  her  mother ;  but,  another 
time,  do  not  accuse  anybody  without  proof.  Not 
even  the  King,'  she  added  with  a  smile. 

At  heart  the  Marquise  was  much  distressed 
by  the  calumnies  wherewith  her  character  was 
blackened. 

We  may  despise  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar ; 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  it.  It  was  one 
sorrow  more  added  to  her  failing  health. 
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She  did  not  dare  to  impart  these  sorrows  to 
the  King.  Louis  XV  would  have  received  them 
ill.  He  did  not  know — nor  even  did  he  wish  to 
know — that  the  calumnies  spread  abroad  about 
him  and  his  friends  were  stirring  up  hatred, 
whose  subsequent  explosion  would  perhaps  be 
terrible. 

I  pity  the  Dauphin. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

LAST    NOTES    OF    THE    MARQUISE 

1  March,  1764. 

.' 1  OCCUPY  myself  with  my  collections  with  an 
amount  of  seductive  care  which  sometimes  sur- 
prises me. 

'  Why  do  I   thus  hasten  to  end  everything  ? 
Am  I  afraid  lest  time  will  fail  me  ? 

1 A  thought  often  comes  back  to  me,  as  I  look 
at  the  stones  I  have  engraved,  the  initial  letters 
and  ornaments  wherewith  I  have  embellished 
some  of  my  books.  What  will  be  thought  of 
this? 
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'  All  this  pre-occupation  comes  from  one  idea— 
that  of  a  speedily  approaching  end. 

'  M.  de  Sartine  is  not  willing  to  believe  it ;  but 
my  health  is  broken,  entirely  broken.  The  spring 
is  coming,  a  season  of  danger  to  me. 

*  Neither  does  the  King  appear  to  see  the  state 
of  decline  in  which  I  am,  but  the  King  willingly 
shuts  his  eyes  to  all  that  would  sadden  him. 

1  As  for  Quesnay,  he  at  present  assumes  a 
joyous  air  when  I  speak  to  him  of  my  health,  and 
that  seems  an  evil  omen  to  me.  His  careless  air 
is  not  natural. 

'  Well,  I  see  it  all,  I  must  end  all  work, 
renounce  every  enterprise  ;  my  destiny  is  fulfilled. 

'  When  from  my  window  I  look  upon  the 
woods  of  Senard,  and  beyond  them  the  Castle  of 
Etioles,  I  ask  myself  if  I  am  the  sport  of  a  long 
•dream.  All  my  life  has  been  bound  up  in  that 
narrow  space — 


1  Shall  I  die  here  ? ' 

******* 

1  April 

1  The  spring  is  dull  this  year.    The  King,  who 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  see  me,  is  dull  too. 
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6  M.  de  Richelieu  never  comes  except  with  the 
King. 

1  Quesnay  and  de  Soubise  alone  are  faithful  to 
me.  When  I  complained  to  the  latter  yesterday, 
and  spoke  to  him  of  my  approaching  end,  he  said, 

1  "  But,  Marquise,  for  the  last  eleven  years  you 
have  done  nothing  but  talk  of  leaving  us  for  the 
other  world,  for,  remember  eleven  years  ago  you 
gave  me  your  Will.     In  eleven  more  years,  if  you 
please,  we  will  resume  the  conversation." 

1  Nevertheless,  the  constant  fainting  fits  to 
which  I  am  subject  have  obliged  me  for  the  last 
month  to  give  up  attending  the  Council  and, 
indeed,  all  other  serious  work.  I  rely  on  M.  de 
Choiseul  entirely  for  everything. 


1 1  expected  the  King  last  evening  ;  he  did  not 
come.  What  is  going  on  at  Versailles  ? 

(  And  what  is  passing  in  my  heart  ?  Am  I 
going  to  be  jealous  ?  It  is  high  time. 

'  I  must,  however,  accustom  myself  to  the  idea 
that  a  woman  whom  I  do  not  know  will  replace 
me  in  the  King's  affection — if  not  in  the  Council. 
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'  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  of  the 
secret  thoughts  which  assail  me,  this  exceeds 
all  others  in  bitterness. 

'  Another  favourite  than  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour— can  such  a  thing  be  imagined  ? 

'  Will  she  inherit  Choisy  ?  Will  she  hunt  at 
Senard  ?  Will  she  have  the  same  admiring 
gentlemen  around  her  ? 

'  Certainly — but  riot  the  same  artists  ! 

'  Pigalle  will  not  belong  to  the  new  Court, 
nor  Leguay,  nor  Vien — nor  good  Cardinal  de 
Bernis. 

'  It  is  all  the  same.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  resume  my  waiting  on  the  Queen,  and  see 
what  is  going  on  at  Versailles. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

'April  12. 
'  Nobody  ! 

'  If  I  stay  here,  at  Choisy,  I  shall  die  alone. 

'  I  will  go  to  Versailles. 

4 1  will  write  no  more.     It  is  useless  labour. 

'  My  sight  fails  me.  By  way  of  distraction 
I  will  get  ready.  And  then  most  certainly 
I  will  give  orders  for  my  departure. 
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*  As  she  is  going  to  die  it  is  more  suitable  for 
the  poor  favourite  to  die  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  Queen.  I  am  the  Queen's  Maid  of  Honour. 

1  If  I  lived  at  Choisy  to  begin  with,  it  was 
because  my  staying  at  Versailles  was  not  con- 
sidered tolerable.  I  have  not  forgotten  it. 


'  I  have  given  the  order  for  my  departure  ;  we 
shall  btart  to-morrow  morning. 

*  I  do  not  like  laying  down  my  pen  without  re- 
cording in  the  last  notes  the  impression  of  a 
feeling  which,  for  some  days  past,  has  overborne 
all  others  within  me.  This  feeling  is  the  pro- 
found anxiety  which  Louis  XV  causes  me. 

1  The  King  will  lose  in  me  a  faithful  and 
devoted  servant,  his  best  friend.  In  the  midst  of 
the  fierce  hatreds  which  are  hatching  around  his 
throne,  what  will  become  of  this  unhappy  Prince  ? 

'  The  State  is  hurrying  onwards  to  a 
revolution/ 

Here  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  end. 

Beneath  these  last  lines  are  a  few  words  com- 
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mending  the  autobiographical  notes  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  porter  Mesnard  and  the  memory  of  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny. 

All  that  now  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  narrate 
her  death. 


CHAPTEE  XIX 

LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  MARQUISE 

As  we  have  already  recounted,  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  not  at  the  request  of  the  King  but  of 
her  own  accord,  set  out  for,  and  reached  Versailles. 
During  the  last  days  of  her  life,  she  was  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  the  Queen,  as  the  two  follow- 
ing letters  will  show. — 

'  To  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour. 
'  Madame— 

'  The  Queen  charges  me  to  tell  you  that  she 
has  nothing  against  you,  and  that  she  is  very  sen- 
sible of  the  attentive  desire  you  have  to  please  her 


u 

• 
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Iff.     •   V.  -    .  -    - 
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always.  She  has  also  desired  that  I  should  send 
for  you,  and  I  fulfil  that  duty  with  pleasure, 
Madame,  knowing  your  sentiments,  and  loving 
yourself,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  tell  you  so. 

'  DUCHESSE  DE  LuYNES.' 

'  To  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Luynes. 

'  You  restore  me  to  life,  Madame,  for,  during 
the  last  three  days,  I  have  been  in  great  trouble. 
Execrable  aspersions  have  been  cast  on  me  to 
M.  le  Dauphin,  and  Madame  la  Dauphine,  who 
have  been  good  enough  to  me,  to  allow  me  to 
prove  the  falsity  of  the  charge. 

'  I  am  told  that  the  Queen  has  also  been  turned 
against  me.  Judge  of  my  despair,  I  who  would 
give  my  life  for  her.  It  is  certain,  that  the  more 
goodness  she  displays  towards  me,  the  more  will 
jealousy  strive  to  blacken  me  in  her  eyes. 

1  Believe,  Madame,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  senti- 

ments for  you. 

'MARQUISE  DE  POMPADOUR.' 

Her  presence  at  Versailles  was,  therefore,  not 
in  any  way  inconvenient. 


' 

\ 
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She  was  received  there  with  the  greatest 
sympathy.  She  was  already  dying. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  she  had  scarcely  strength 
enough  to  dictate  a  codicil  to  be  added  to  her  first 
Will.  We  reproduce  it. 

'It  is  my  wish  to  give  to  the  undermentioned, 
so  that  they  may  remember  her  who  has  loved 
them — to  Madame  du  Roure,  the  portrait  of  my 
poor  dead  child ;  to  Madame  de  Mirepoin,  my 
watch,  set  in  diamonds,  and  a  box  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  King;  to  Madame  de  Grammont,  a  box 
with  a  butterfly  in  diamonds ;  to  M.  de  Soubise, 
a  ring  with  an  engraved  stone,  representing  friend- 
ship. During  the  twenty  years  I  have  known 
him,  it  has  been  his  portrait  and  mine. 

'  This  codicil  has  been  written  by  Colet,  and  I 
have  not  even  the  strength  to  sign  it.' 

On  the  1 4th,  the  Marquise  sent  for  the  priest 
of  the  parish  in  which  her  house  in  Paris  was 
situated.  This  parish,  for  which  she  had  destined 
the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  bears  that  name. 

The  priest  of  the  Madeleine  repaired  to  her ; 
and  after  having  heard  her  confession,  and  admin- 
istered the  last  consolations  of  religion,  he  was 
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taking  leave  of  her,  when  she  said  to  him,  with 
the  pallid  smile  of  a  dying  woman, 

'Wait  a  moment,  we  will  go  away  together.' 

She  was  not  mistaken. 

A  few  hours  after  uttering  these  calm  words 
she  expired,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  twentieth  of  her  reign. 

We  say  her  reign  advisedly,  for  as  a  matter  of 
fact  she  had  shared  supreme  power  with  Louis 
XV  for  twenty  years. 

All  the  epithets  in  the  world  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  her  head  will  not  alter  facts. 

Certainly,  a  great  nation  like  France  did  not 
possess  in  Madame  de  Pompadour  a  sovereign 
worthy  of  it.  In  default  of  a  great  King,  a 
woman  of  genius  was  needed.  But  would  Louis 
XV  have  been  capable  of  understanding  her  ?  It 
is  very  doubtful.  Both  in  matters  financial  and 
political  the  intelligence  of  the  Marquise  was 
superior  to  his. 

After  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  this  Prince 
who,  not  less  than  his  Court,  had  need  of 
a  favourite,  might  have  made  a  worse  choice, 
and  might  have  fallen  far  more  quickly  into 
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the  depth  of  abasement  to  which  he  eventually 
sank. 

Before  her  death  the  Marquise  caused  herself 
to  be  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  Third  Order  of 
Saint  Francis,  a  coarse  woollen  robe  with  wooden 
rosary  and  crucifix. 

Thus  she  was  borne — in  accordance  with  her 
last  wish — by  the  Capucine  Fathers  of  the  Place 
Vendome,  without  any  pomp,  to  the  vaults  of  the 
Convent. 

When  the  procession  left  the  Castle  of  Ver- 
sailles rain  was  falling,  and  it  is  reported  that 
Louis  XV,  following  it  with  his  eyes,  said  with  a 
smile, 

'  The  poor  Marquise  is  having  very  bad 
weather.' 

The  speech  has  been  affirmed  and  denied,  like 
so  many  other  historical  speeches.  There  is  no 
wit  in  it,  but  it  is  not  improbable. 

The  King  was  not  in  the  least  degree  affected 
as  he  was  on  the  death  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux; 
he  wTas  twenty  years  older,  and  he  had,  as  may  be 
remembered,  killed  his  favourite  dog. 

The   Marquise   was  soon  forgotten.     As  the 
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poet  says,  the  plant  of  forgetfulness  grows  more 
quickly  in  the  heart  than  in  the  ditch.  Later  on 
she  was  exhumed  to  be  cursed,  and  we  might 
easily  fill  several  volumes  with  the  insults  that 
were  heaped  upon  her. 

And  as  excess  in  one  direction  always  provokes 
it  in  another,  she  had  her  panegyrists.  '  Side  by 
side  with  these  eulogies/  says  M.  Cappefigue,  an 
admirer  of  the  Marquise,  '  were  heard  atrocious 
calumnies,  and  I  will  not  repeat  the  infamous 
comparisons,  the  filthy  jests,  and  scandalous  ac- 
counts of  the  life  of  the  Marquise  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Maurepas  collections — a  synopsis 
of  the  ballads  and  pamphlets  of  the  time/ 

At  this  epoch  of  idleness  and  scandal,  life  was 
to  a  certain  extent  made  up  of  loud  talking  and 
epigrams.  A  couplet  was  a  mode  of  revenge  <;n 
the  power  of  might,  and  so  far  from  death  assuaging 
hatred,  the  latter  frequently  consoled  itself  by 
giving  utterance  to  the  fears  inspired  by  the 
power  in  existence. 

1  In  the  march  of  time  common  history  has 
accepted  as  true  the  atrocious  judgment  passed 
by  enemies/ 
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To  pass  judgment  on  the  Marquise  we  will 
quote  from  Saint-Beuve,  the  author  of  Causeries 
du  Lundi. 

'Madame  de  Pompadour/  he  says,  'loved  the 
arts  and  mental  exercises  as  no  single  highborn 
mistress  ever  did.  As  soon  as  she  entered  upon 
her  eminent  but  not  very  honourable  post,  far  less 
honourable  than  she  believed  it  to  be,  she  first  of 
all  only  looked  upon  herself  as  destined  to  aid, 
summon  to  her  side,  and  encourage  merit  in  dis- 
tress and  worthy  people  of  all  classes.' 

All  the  masters  of  the  French  school  painted 
the  portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

We  have  that  by  Drouais,  which  Grimm  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  others,  but  the  most  admirable  is 
assuredly  that  by  La  Tour  in  the  Musee.  If  we 
wish  to  see  the  Marquise  we  must  go  there. 

She  is  seated  in  an  armchair,  holding  a  roll  of 
music  in  her  hand,  her  left  arm  resting  on  a 
marble  table  on  which  are  some  books  and  a  globe. 
The  largest  volume,  close  to  the  globe,  is  Vol. 
I Y  of  the  Encyclopedic,  and  by  its  side  are  ranged 
a  volume  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  the  Henriade, 
and  the  Pastor  Fido,  witnesses  of  the  mingled 
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serious  and  tender  tastes  of  the  queen  of  these 
surroundings. 

In  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  there  is  a  work 
entitled,  HOSuvre  de  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
consisting  of  more  than  sixty  etchings  or  en- 
gravings. 

The  manufactory  of  Sevres  owes  much  to  herr 
for  she  patronised  it  energetically. 

Under  the  neighbouring  influence  of  Versailles, 
Sevres  speedily  possessed  original  wonders  to  op- 
pose to  those  of  old  Saxony  and  Japan.  Nowhere 
did  the  particular  style  called  Pompadour  shine 
with  greater  brilliancy  and  fantasy ;  how  could 
anything  have  been  better  suited  to  the  porcelain 
services  of  that  date  ? 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  it  was  at  this  par- 
ticular epoch,  when  the  strictness  of  Parliament, 
which  refused  all  taxation  and  the  necessary 
means  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  England 
and  Prussia,  and  compelled  the  King,  the 
favourite,  and  the  nobility,  to  send  their  gold 
and  silver  plate  to  the  Mint,  that  Madame  de 
Pompadour  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  por- 
celain into  fashion. 

Q 
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This  fragile  artistic  work  from  that  time 
replaced  the  more  material  value  of  silver  and 
gold.  It  was  the  creation  of  a  new  value,  by 
which  the  artists  profited. 

To  the  appreciatory  remarks  of  Sainte-Beuve 
we  will  add  those  of  M.  Cappefigue,  from  whom 
we  have  already  borrowed,  as  the  rich  are  always 
laid  under  contribution. 

This  is  what  he  says  of  her  portraits  : 

'  Independently  of  her  pastel  portrait  by 
Latour,  which  is  tender,  but,  like  all  pastels,  some- 
what uncertain  in  colour,  there  remain  several 
other  portraits  of  the  Marquise. 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  medallion  by 
Leguay,  encircled  by  Burgundy  roses,  which 
Cupids  uphold,  like  the  graceful  supporters  of  a 
Coat  of  Arms. 

'  The  portrait  of  the  Marquise  painted  by 
Boucher  in  1760,  is  not  a  great  success,  and  the 
etching  by  Cochin,  rather  too  serious,  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  diminishing  the  comparative  vulgarity  of 
the  features/ 

Beneath  the  portrait  Marmontel  wrote  the 
following  charming  stanza  : 
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*  Love  looked  upon  her  countenance,  so  tender  and  so  sweet, 
And  made  a  heart  for  such  rare  beauty  meet, 
So  faithful  and  so  true  that  friendship  deemed 
'Twas  made  for  her  alone,  so  pure  it  seemed.'  * 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  qualities  aspired  to  by 
the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  which  captivated 
the  heart  of  the  King,  were  a  disposition  of  peculiar 
kindliness  and  unswerving  constancy  in  friendship. 
Carle  Vanloo  endeavoured  to  pourtray  her  under 
the  guise  of  La  Belle  Jardiniere,  a  picture  intended 
for  the  Chateau  de  Bellevue ;  but  the  figure  is  too 
large  and  its  adornment  is  ridiculous. 

There  is  far  more  merit  in  the  medallion 
designed  by  Queverdo  and  painted  by  Nattier 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour.  The  head  is  encircled  with  cypress, 
and  Loves  and  Graces  are  extinguishing  their 
torches,  as  if  in  mourning  for  the  warm-hearted 
and  talented  woman,  whom  the  tomb  has  just 
engulfed. 

'  Beauty  beneath  the  cypress  dark, 
The  flowers  that  pine  and  fade  away, 
And  blackened  torches  now  extinct, 
All  speak  of  her  we  would  pourtray.'  * 

There  is  a  reason  for  this. 

*  Collection  of  Engravings  (National  Library). 
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There  are  perhaps  two. 

The  first  is  that  the  lofty  station  which  she 
made  for  herself,  and  had  longed  for  too  ambi- 
tiously, was,  as  Sainte  -  Beuve  says,  'far  less 
honourable  than  she  deemed  it  to  be/ 

The  century,  which  was  so  severe  in  the  case 
of  a  legitimate  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  could 
not  help  condemning  the  reign  of  an  illegitimate 
Queen.  If  the  Marquise  had  lived  longer  she 
would  have  been  guillotined  on  the  Place  she  had 
created,  where  the  Dubarry  was  executed. 

The  second  reason  is  that  she  has  been  held 
responsible  for  all  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of 
her  royal  lover,  and  has  been  accused  of  having 
been  the  accomplice  of  all  his  debauchery. 

She  was  even  accused  of  all  the  crimes  that 
were  committed  in  Paris. 

She  had  been  made  to  appear  a  monster, 
a  species  of  ogress  and  vampire.  Were  children 
carried  off,  or  did  young  girls  disappear  —  the 
children  were  stolen  for  the  purpose  of  being  bled 
and  contributing  to  baths  of  blood,  and  the  young 
girls  were  abducted  for  the  secret  debauches  of 
the  Parc-aux-Cerfs.  And  in  all  these  crimes 
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there  was  a  desire  to  discover  the  hand  of  the 
lady  of  Choisy. 

Writing  pamphlets  against  the  Marquise 
became  a  profession.  When  the  manuscript  was 
completed,  the  author,  who,  by  that  time,  had  in- 
variably taken  refuge  in  Holland,  caused  informa- 
tion of  it  to  be  given  to  the  Marquise,  who 
hastened  to  buy  the  work,  in  order  to  suppress  it. 

If  she  were  too  late  to  purchase  the  MS.,  her 
agents  bought  up  the  whole  edition  ;  and  in  the 
end,  all  the  hush  money,  thus  let  loose,  was  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  authors  of  scandalous  litera- 
ture. 

The  history  of  the  twenty  years  of  her  reign 
could  have  been  narrated  in  epigrams.  It  would 
have  sufficed  in  justice  to  have  reproached 
her  for  her  vicious  extravagance,  and  her  blind 
partiality  for  M.  de  Soubise,  who  may  have  been 
her  best  friend,  but  who  showed  himself  the  most 
incapable  of  Generals.  Let  us  recall  the  facts  in 
a  few  words.  Soubise  at  Eosbach  had  50,000 
men  ;  Frederick  the  Great  had  only  20,000.  The 
King  concealed  his  cavalry  behind  a  rising  ground, 
and  his  artillery  behind  the  tents  of  his  camp. 
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The  allies  advanced  rashly  and  in  disorder,  de- 
ceived by  the  apparent  hesitation  of  the  King, 
and  believing  him  on  the  point  of  flight.  Sud- 
denly, the  Prussian  artillery  was  unmasked  and 
opened  fire,  and  the  cavalry  hurled  itself  against 
Soubise's  right  flank,  which  that  General  did  not 
imagine  was  threatened;  the  infantry  followed 
suit,  and  the  Franco- Austrians  were  scattered  in 
a  few  moments. 

The  casualties  on  the  side  of  the  latter  were 
3000  men  killed,  7000  prisoners,  and  the  loss  of 
63  guns. 

Soubise  wrote  to  Louis  XV,  '  I  write  to  your 
Majesty  in  the  depth  of  my  despair.  The  rout 
of  your  army  is  complete.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
many  of  your  officers  have  been  killed  or 
captured.' 

And  this  song,  the  popular  satire  of  the  day, 
was  current  throughout  France. 

*  Quoth  Soubise  with  lantern  in  his  hand, 
Where  the  devil  has  my  army  gone  ? 
It  was  here  just  now — What !  Is  it  no  more  1 
Ah  !  then  I'm  lost — I  am  undone/ 

After  such  a  disaster,  to  leave  Soubise  in  chief 
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command  of  the  army  in  Germany  was  more  than 
a  mistake.  The  Comte  de  Clermont,  who  com- 
manded under  him.  was  likewise,  to  quote  the 
expression  of  Napoleon  I,  most  perfectly  incapable. 

Nevertheless,  the  armies  of  Soubise  and  de 
Broglie  could  boast  of  heroes  among  them.  To 
the  army  of  the  latter  belonged  the  Chevalier 
d'Assas  and  Sergeant  Dubois.  The  old  reputation 
of  French  courage  was  equally  maintained  on 
board  the  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic.  Admiral  La  Galissoniere  achieved  a 
victory  over  the  English  fleet,  and  in  the  Roche- 
fort  Roads  Captain  Maureville,  having  had  his  arm 
shot  off,  called  out  from  the  bridge  to  his  sailors, 
1  Courage,  my  friends.  Fire  away  !  I  refuse  to 
stir.' 

There  were  many  similar  examples. 

But  whilst  England  turned  all  her  attention 
to  her  navy,  the  French  Government  left  its 
sailors  without  money,  and  its  colonies  without 
defenders. 

The  English  blockaded  our  ports,  and  not  a 
single  vessel  sailed  out  which  did  not  fall  into 
their  hands.  Thirty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  and 
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fifty-six  frigates  were  burnt  or  sunk.  Our  shores 
were  menaced  and  even  ravaged  with  impunity. 
The  English  could  operate  by  means  of  descents 
upon  Cherbourg  and  Saint  Malo.  In  1763,  after 
the  destruction  of  our  fleet  at  Brest,  the  English 
took  possession  of  Belle-Isle. 

From  Dunkerque  to  Bayorme  we  had  not  a 
single  squadron  to  send  against  them. 

And  the  colonies.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
want  of  skill  displayed  by  the  Government  of  Louis 
XV,  India,  which  now  belongs  to  England,  would 
still  be  ours  ;  a  loss  of  incalculable  value.  These 
are  some  of  the  reproaches  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  justly  open. 

We  may  say  as  much  for  our  American 
possessions.  They  extended  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Rocheuse  Mountains — a  territory  of  about 
three  times  the  size  of  France — and  in  spite  of  the 
heroic  exploits  of  Montcalm  and  d'Yberville,  that 
vast  colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  England. 
Nothing  could  be  more  sad,  as  nothing  could  be 
more  glorious  for  our  armies  than  the  unequal 
struggles  maintained  by  the  Canadian  French. 
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'In  India/  says  a  historian,  'we  could  boast  of  a 
few  great  men.  In  Canada  everybody  was  great.' 

To  such  things  as  these  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  read  the  accounts  of  the  fetes  at  Bellevue, 
and  the  suppers  at  Choisy-le-Roi,  must  turn.  If 
the  Marquise  had  not  summoned  to  power  the 
Ministry  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  arrested 
the  decadence,  the  Presidente  of  the  Council 
would  have  been  completely  beyond  pardon. 
Finally,  when  we  carry  our  reading  further  on  in 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  we  may 
well  regret  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
Marquise  and  de  Choiseul,  for  they,  with  one 
accord,  accomplished  the  Family  Pact,  restored 
the  influence  of  France  in  Europe,  partly  effaced 
the  ruins  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  sup- 
pressed the  Jesuits. 

Choiseul,  unfortunately  for  his  country,  was 
not  destined  to  remain  in  power  long  after  the 
death  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour. 


CHAPTEE   XX 

LIBRARY    AND    COLLECTION    OP    MADAME 
DE    POMPADOUR 

THE  Marquise  was  not  a  blue-stocking.  She 
was  not  fond  of  writing.  The  correspondence 
which  has  been  published  under  her  name  is 
apochryphal,  and  her  memoirs  are  very  short,  far 
shorter  than  the  memoranda  of  her  expenses. 

She  was  simply  an  artist.  Pastels  and 
engraving  were  her  favourite  amusements. 

She,  however,  was  a  lover  of  literature,  and 
often  patronised  literary  men. 

She  had  a  rich  library,  chosen  with  severe 
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taste,  and  full  of  valuable  curiosities.  After  her 
death,  a  catalogue  of  it  was  published  in  one 
volume,  by  the  King's  printer. 

This  catalogue  comprises  3,826  works,  which 
may  be  classified  thus. — 

One  hundred  and  fifty  relating  to  political 
economy — commerce,  finance,  industry. 

More  than  six  hundred  volumes  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  The  manner  in  which  the  Unigeiii- 
tux  Bull  gave  birth  at  this  epoch  to  all  sorts  of 
books,  which  many  people  considered  frivolous, 
was  something  frightful. 

A  large  collection  of  books,  bearing  on  the 
history  of  France,  and  an  admirable  collection  of 
the  plays  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  from  the  first 
period  of  the  Passionists,  down  to  Jodelle  Garmer, 
Hardi  Rotrou,  and,  lastly,  the  great  Corneille. 

After  this  collection,  destined  to  aid  in  the 
compilation  of  the  History  of  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
came  the  operas  and  ballets  down  to  the  time  of 
Louis  XV. 

Lastly,  a  collection  of  the  romances  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Bleue,  the  romaunts  of  Roland  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
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The  reading  of  these  romances  of  chivalry 
was,  so  it  is  said,  one  of  her  favourite  recrea- 
tions, a  strange  taste,  and  one  which  contrasts 
singularly  with  what  we  know  as  the  Pompadour 
style. 

In  her  latest  years,  the  Marquise  cultivated  a 
taste  for  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  She  owed 
it,  no  doubt,  to  Vien  and  Pigalle,  whom  she  sent 
to  Italy.  She  bought  Greek  MSS.  and  papyri, 
had  a  translation  made  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  founded  Chairs  of  Oriental  languages. 

Every  Wednesday  the  keepers  of  the  MSS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  were  received  by  the  Marquise 
at  Choisy  with  marked  favour,  and  they  reported 
to  her  the  acquisitions  which  should  be  made  in 
the  interests  of  science.* 

She  designed  ornamental  letters,  head  and 
tail  pieces  for  several  editions  of  poets — the  works 
of  Crebillion  among  others — and  superintended 
their  printing. 

The  sale  of  the  Marquise's  library  was  for 
more  than  six  months  the  event  in  the  world 
of  bookworms.  The  library  of  St  Gdnevieve 

*  Cappetigue  to  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
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bought  several  volumes.  A  larger  number 
remained  the  property  of  the  Marquis  de  Marigny. 

These  books  are  now  extremely  rare  and  al- 
most priceless. 

The  sixty  plates  engraved  by  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  belong  to  the  National  Library.  The 
total  value  of  her  collections,  including  her 
engraved  stones,  has  been  estimated  at  about 
400,000  livres. 

Of  her  splendid  residences  peopled  by  works  of 
art,  and  her  castles  of  Choisy-le-Roi  and  Bellevue, 
nothing  now  remains.  They  were  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution.  Of  the  castle  of  Bellevue, 
the  stables,  now  a  very  attractive  residence,  still 
survive. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

LAST   VISIT    TO    CHOISY-LE-ROI 

BUT  between  the  hour  when  the  last  candle  was 
extinguished  on  the  last  evening  spent  at  Choisy, 
and  the  early  morning  when  the  demolishing  pick- 
axe attacked  its  walls,  there  passed  a  period  of 
mourning  of  which,  as  scrupulous  historian,  we 
must  give  account. 

For  a  long  time  no  horn  was  heard  in  the 
woods,  no  carriages  were  seen  in  the  courtyards, 
and  the  rooms  were  given  up  to  silence  and  gloom. 

The  entrance  lodges  alone  were  occupied,  as  of 
yore,  by  the  gardener  and  the  Mesnard  family. 
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These  good  people  met  every  Sunday  and 
drank,  no  longer  to  the  health,  but  to  the  memory 
of  the  Marquise. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  already  at  Choisy, 
as  also  at  Versailles,  they  were  the  only  ones 
who  cherished  this  remembrance. 

At  Versailles  people  began  to  joke  about  the 
Marquise  and  speak  ill  of  her.  The  old  Due  de 
Richelieu  spared  her  not,  but  was  beginning  to  be 
anxious  in  regard  to  the  woman  who  might 
succeed  her  whom  twenty  years  previously  he  had 
protected. 

But  Louis  XV  no  longer  took  his  friends  into 
the  secrets  of  his  gallantries,  and  he  feared  being 
once  more  in  bondage  by  yielding  to  the  seductions 
of  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

The  minister  of  his  pleasures  was  his  valet 
Lebel. 

But  let  us  return  to  Choisy. 

One  autumn  day  the  blast  of  horns  resounding 
in  the  neighbouring  forest  apprised  the  last  in- 
habitants of  the  castle  that  the  King  had  come 
back  again  to  the  place.  They  were  still  discus- 
sing the  event  when  suddenly  the  huntsmen  and 
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their  equipages,  as  in  former  days,  arrived  in  a 
crowd  at  the  castle. 

Mesnard  opened  the  gates,  and  then,  on  an 
order  being  promptly  given  to  him,  he  hastened 
to  open  all  the  doors  of  the  building,  which 
had  for  so  long  a  time  been  shut  up. 

Then  he  noticed  a  young  woman  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  King,  who  wore  her  hunting 
costume  with  graceful  ease,  but  with  an  air  of 
boldness  which  displeased  him  at  once. 

She  was  young,  and  very  pretty. 

But  Mesnard,  who  walked  before  her  in  order 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  rooms  she  was  inspecting, 
was  struck  by  the  vulgarity  noticeable  in  her 
walk  and  remarks. 

She  examined  everything  with  an  air  of  import- 
ance, and  touched  everything  with  a  carelessness 
which  secretly  disgusted  him.  Meanwhile,  each 
word  from  her  lips  was  greeted  with  a  murmur 
of  approval  and  a  smile  from  the  King. 

No  supper  had  been  prepared,  and  Louis  XV 
had  no  idea  of  staying  at  the  Castle.  He  had 
only  halted  there  at  the  express  wish  of  this 
pretty  woman,  who  was  curious  to  see  it. 
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When  the  King  and  his  suite  had  gone  over 
the  whole  building,  and  were  preparing  to  leave, 
Mesnard,  who  was  very  curious  to  know  the  name 
of  the  young,  pretty,  and  impertinent  visitor, 
heard  a  footman  say, 

1  Call  the   carriage  of  Madame   la   Comtesse 
Dubarry.' 


THE    END 
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